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ADVERTISEMENT. 

N unfinifhed ircatife c:> the IIi. r - 
bandry and Commerce of Bengal, 
vrnv.r vas the joint piodi.flion of fe\e- 
lal Gentlemen, converfant with different 
branches ol the fahjeft, was printed at 
Calcutta, nearly ten years ago, for private 
circulation ; and has remained unpub- 
lished, for various reafons, but princi- 
pally Uecaufe the authors intended to 
revile and complete the work at a future 
period. 


Extracts from it having fmee appear- 
ed in more than one publication, the 
author of the firfl portion of the treatife, 
however confcious, that it is the leaffc 
valuable and interelling, has thought it 
necelfary to reprint an amended edition 
ol that part, which was exclulively writ- 



ten by lnmfelf. The remainder ot tP-%, 
original work related to manufa&ures 
and external commerce ; and was chiefly 
written by a Gentleman now deceafed. 
As it never received the corre£tions of its 
author, and the revifion of it is a talk, to 
which his colleague does not feel himfelf 
competent, it has been judged expedient 
to confine the prefent volume to the dif- 
tinfl fubje&s of Hufbandry and Internal 
Commerce. 

It may be proper to apprize the rea- 
der, -hat the original treatife was written 
in 1754; and was qorre&ed for this edi- 
tion in 1803. Several paflages already 
require alteration fince the lafl; revifion ; 
and ftill more, fince the work was firft 
printed. The reader is requefted, there- 
fore, to bear in recolle&ion, that he docs 
not perufe a compofition of very recent 
date. 



CHAPTER I. 


general Afpecl of Bengal — Its Climate, Soil, 
and Inhabitants , 

T HE regions, immediately governed by 
the Prefidcncy of Fort William, compre* 
bend the whole Subas of Bengal and Bihar j a 
part of the adjoining Subas of llahabad (i), 
Orefa(2), andBerar(3); andfome tra&s (4) which 
had maintained their independence even*in the 
mod (lourilhing period of the Moghul Empire, 
But thefe arc inferiour, both in extent and in 
value, to the province of Bengal ; and for this 
rcafon, when we ufe that name, without any ex- 
prefs limitation, we mean all the provinces, over 
which Great Britain exercifes avowed fovereigrt* 

t— -■ r v -r tt — — 

(1) Benares i» in Saba llahabad. 

(2) A part only of Orcfa is included in the BritHh dcrr.Ir.ic*.;. 

(3) Part of the diftrifb of Ramgerh &c. is in Saba B;rar. 

(4) Moftly on the northern frontier : vis. part of Morurg cp"- 
guered in the middle of the prefent century; and Cooch, ar.d 
other provinces, which have become tributary, fince the Snglidi 
acquired their ju-fent inHuence in Bengal. 

TV ‘ 
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ty committed to the immediate alminiftr^tion < 
p Council at Calcutta. 

Thz firft afpefl: of Bengal fuggefls for th if 
kingdom the deGgnation of a champaign country. 
•. The elevated traQs, which it does contain, are 
conGdered to be only an exception to the general 
uniformity ; and the inundation, which annually 
takes place in the regions watered by the nume- 
rous mouths of the Ganges, feems the confequence 
of a gradual defeent, and does not any further 
invalidate the notion of a general level. But the 
phyGcal diviGons of Bengal will not be inaccurate, 
if thefe diftin&ions be received as charaflers, 
inftead of exceptions. The facred Ganges flows 
to (he Tea through a champaign country limited by 
chains of mountains, and by elevated trafts, 
which Bengal touches, and on which it even en- 
croaches, in many places. The principal ftream 
of the Ganges, loGng its fan£lity after fending a 
hallowed branch (5) towards the fca, inundates, 
in its fubfequentprogrefs, the trafls (6), through 

"-^which 


(5) The Bhagirat’hi, or Kafimbazar River. 

(6) The traft of annual inundation (for which fee the map, 
in Rennet’s Atlas] was anciently called Beng : whence probably 
the uame of Bengal is derived. The upper parts of Bengal pro- 
per, which are not liable to inundation, were called Barendra, 
and are moftly north of the Canges, On the Weft of the 

Bhagirat’hii 



|ich it flows. This portion of Bengal, not 
hconfiderable in its area, is the moft valuable for 
its produce and manufa&ures. The elevated 
traft, occupying the South-weft angle of this pro- 
vince, is not only inferiour in extent, but is of 
lefs note in the views of commerce or finance. 
Engaging little attention from the political obfer- 
ver, it might yield its place in the phyfical 
divifions of Bengal, to a diftin&ion founded 
on the chara&erifticlc produce of different parts 
of the champaign country. Rice, which is 
luxuriant in the traQ of inundation, thrives in 
all the fouthern diftri&s; but, in the afeent 
of the Ganges, it is obferved gradually to 
yield the firft place in hufbandry to wheat and' 
barley. . The mulberry, acclimated in the .middle 
provinces of Bengal, fhows a better defined limit. 


BhSgirat’fii, were Utter-rari and Dacfhin-rari. The Eaft 
of the fame river was Bhagre. Other diftri&s are alfo in- 
cluded in '.Bengal, as Anga, Saubira, Chaura, Haiavarta, , 
Mala, Gaura; and, in Bihar, are found Magadha, Naipura, 
Mit'hila, or Tirabhucti, Betrapa, and many others. Thefe 
names are yet unforgotten, and are even more familiar to the Ben. 
galefe, than the fubdivifions of the Suba into Sircars, as formed 
under the Moghul Government, and as ftill preferved in official 
documents. The prefent Geography attends to the limits of 
jurifdiftions according to the different fyftems which have been 
adopted for the adminiftration of Bengal. They have un- 
dergone frequent alterations from the Chaclas of Jaafer Khan 
to the prefent Zilas. 



where it meets the culture of the poppy, which if 
peculiar to the northern and! weftern provinces* 
This diftindion is not infignificant, though it 
do not extend to many produQioris. Sugar and 
Indigo are common to the Whole champaign; and 
,fo are coarfe cloths ; coarfe, at lead, when con- 
traded with the more delicate fabricks of the 
tract fubjeft to annual inundation. 

The didin&ion, which was firfli noticed, is not 
iiiconfident with one remarked by the Hindus 
themfelves. In their opinion, the refort of the 
antelope fan&ifies the countries graced by his 
prefence ; while his abfcnce degrades the regions, 
which he avoids. This feems more conne&cd with 
phyfical obfervation, than with popular prejudice. 
The wide and open range, in which the antelope 
delights, is equally denied by the forcfts of the 
mountains, and i>y the inundation of the fens. 

Geographical divifions may be likewife 
deferibed, which ihall be confident with fenfible 
differences of climate within the limits of this 
province. The periodical winds, that prevail in 
the bay of Bengal, extend their influence over 
the flat country, until they are diverted by chains 
of mountains into another direction, nearly cor- 

refpondent 



jlFpondertt however with the courte of the Gan- 
ges. Northerly and Southerly winds blow al- 
ternately, during unequal portions of the year, 
over that part of the province, which faces the 

head of the Bay. The northerly wind prevails 

^ * 

during the cold feafon ; a foutherly one, during 
the hot : but the period of their change feems 
to be earlier on the eaftern fide of the Delta of 
the Ganges, than on the weft ; correfponding, 
herein, with a fimilar difference in the periodical 
winds on the refpe&ive fhorcs of the Bay. The 
fcafons of Bengal confoim nearly with thefe 
changes of the prevailing winds. They are com- 
monly diltingai filed bv the terms of cold, hot and 
rainy ; but the natives, on the refult of elofer ob- 
fervauon, fubdivide them ; and reckon fix fca- 
fons, each containing two months. 

The fpring and the dry feafon occupy four 
months, during which the heat prdgrefDvely in- 
creates, until it become almoft intolerable -even to 
the natives themfelves. In the middle parts of 
Bengal, however, the extreme fultrinefs of the 
weather is moderated by occafional thunder- 
ftorms accompanied by rain or bail and driven 
by fudden guffs of north weft wind. In the eaftern 
diftiicls, milder (bowers of rain are ftill more 
Ire juent and refrefh the heated atmofphere, But, 
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in Bihar, and in diftri&s contiguous to it, a parch- 
ing wind from the weftward prevails during a 
large portion of the hot feafon. It blows with 
great ftrength during the day, but is commonly 
fucceeded at night by a cool breeze in the con- 
trary direftion ; and it fometimes ceafes for days 
or weeks, giving way to eafterly gales. Beyond 
the limits of Bihar the parching winds are ftill 
more prevalent; refrefhing breezes, or cooling 
Ihowers of rain and hail, more rare. 

At length the fcorched inhabitants are reliev- 
ed by the rainy feafon ; which in general com- 
mences nearly at the fame time, throughout the 
whole. province. During the two firft months, 
according to the ufual courfe of feafons, the rain 
is heavy and continual ; in this period an intermif- 
fion of many fucceflive days is rare ; and the rain 
pours with fuch force and continuance, that three, 
four, and even five inches of water have fallen in 
a Angle day. In the two fubfequent months, the 
intermiflions are more frequent and of longer 
duration : and the heat and clofenefs of thr 
weather has entitled this feafon to the name of 
fultry. The rivers, and the Ganges efpecially, 
which had begun to rife even before the com- 
mencement of the rainy feafon, continue to in- 
creafe during the two firft months of it : and the 

Ganges 



ranges reaches its greateft height in the third. 
&y this time all the livers of Bengal are fwoln, 
and the Delta of the Ganges is overflowed : other 
portions of Bengal are indeed exempted from 
annual inundation ; but they fometimes experi- 
ence it, as a calamity, in years when a fudden and 
uncommon fall of rain fweils the rivers beyond the 
level which they ufually attain. This temporary 
variation in the quantity of water does not much 
aflfeft the general average of the year : for the 
annual fall of rain, in the lower parts of Bengal, 
is feldom Ihort of feventy inches, and as ftldotn 
exceeds eighty. 

At the approach of winter, the rivers begin to 
decreafe; fhowers ceafe to fall; and the inunda- 
tion gradually drains off or evaporates. Fogs, 
the natural confequence of fuch evaporation in 
cold weather, are frequent in mod parts of Ben- 
gal proper. Dew at this feafon is every where 
abundant and penetrating ; and, in the higher 
latitudes of India, as well as in the mountainous 
trafts of it, froft and extreme cold are experi- 
enced. Even in the flat country, ice is obtained 
by the Ample artifice of aflifting evaporation in 
porous veflels, although the almofphere be much 
warmer than the freezing temperature : and a 
blighting froft is fometimes deplored in Bihar and 

Benares. 



Benares. The natives do therefore not impn!.' 
perly diftinguifh the winter into two feafons ; the 
1 frofty and the dewy. It mull however be re- 
marked, that dews are copious in Bengal through- 
out the whole winter, and greatly affift vegetation, 
affording nearly as much mo if! ure as corn requires 
in a foil fo loofe, though retentive, as that which 
is mod prevalent throughout the province. 

The general foil of Bengal, is clav, with ;; 
1 confiderable proportion of filicious fand, ferti- 
lized by various falts, and by decayed fubitances, 
animal and vegetable. In the flat country, land 
is every where the bafis of this ftratum of pro- 
duflive earth : it indicates an acceffion of foil on 
land which has been gained by the derelitlion of 
water. The progrefs of this operation of nature 
prefents itfelf to the view in the deviations of the 
great rivers of Bengal, where changes are often 
fuddenj and their dates remembered. A period 
of thirty years fcarcely covers the barren fand 
with foil fufficient to fit it for rewarding the la- 
bours of the hufbandman ; the lapfe qf a century 
•does not remove it half a fpan from the futface. 
In trafts, which are annually inundated, the pro- 
grefs is more rapid ; and that, for obvious ( 7) rea- 

(7) The water of inundation, haying diflolved clay, depolits it 
in the progrefs of evaporation. But running water depofits fand ; 
and keeps the clay, calcareous falts, and other fertilizing fub- 
fiances, fnfpended. ft) ns. 
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|>ns, which equally explain why fuch trafls ex- 
hibit a greater depth of produ&ive foil, and a larger 
proportion of clay, than other regions. A com- 
pound of calcareous and filicious earth aflumes* 
in many places, a firm texture and forms a Hone 
named Kunkur (8). In fome parts, iron ore 
enters into the compofition, and gives it a ftill 
firmer texture. A fimilar accretion of land and 
clay bears the fame appellation. Silicious Hones 
at various kinds, which have fallen from the 
hills, chequer the contiguous plain.', and form 
one more exception to general uniformity. If 
the variable proportions of clay and fand, and 
the cncumltance of frequent alterations in the 
channels of rivers, be confidered, great inequa- 
iity of foil may be expended, though it be com- 
puted of few fubltancec. 

In’ his progre Is through Bengal, the traveller will 
not confine himfelf to remark the natural diverlity 
tit the afpeft of the country, but will compare the 
neat habitations of the peafants, who relide in 
hilly regions, with the wretched huts of thofe who 
inhabit the plain j and the contrail may fugged a 
•reflection, how little the richell produftions and' 

(8) One hundred parts ot Kunkur have been found to con- 
tain forty parts of air, forty-one of calcareous earth, fixteen of 
filicious earth, and three of calx cf iron. 

c 
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moft thriving manufactures contribute to the gdk 
neral comfort of the people at large. 

In thetraflof annual inundation, infulatedhabi- 
tations, and fields raifed confiderablyalxive the le» 
vel of the country, exhibit the effefcls of patient in* 
duftry. In the fame trafl, during the fealbn of 
rain, a fcene prefents itfelf, interefting by its 
novelty : a navigation over fields fubmerged to a 
confiderable depth, while the ears of rice float on 
the furface; fiupendous dikes, not altogether 
preventing inundation, but checking its fuddan 
excelTes ; the peafants repairing to the maiket, or 
even to the field, on cmbarcations, accompanied 
by their families and domeflick animals, from an 
apprehenfion, that the water might rife luddenly 
and drown their children and cattle in the abfence 
of their boats. This pra&ice fuggefts an alarming 
notion of threatening inundation : and when we 
pafs the peafant's habitation, and obferve the 
level of the flood reaching to the height of the 
artificial mound on which his houfe is built, hi* 
precaution appears far from fuperfluous. In the 
dry feafon, temporary habitations for the huf- 
bandman, in the midft of an extenfive plain, which 
had lately been fubmerged, form a contrail to 
the general practice of the peafants uniting in 

villages, 



Ullages, and cultivating indifcriminately the ad- 
joining lands. 

If dikes to check the inundation {how an at- 
tention to improvement; refervoirs and dams» 
conftrufted for irrigation in the champaign coun- 
try, are equally a proof of fome attention to tha 1 
objeft: while wells for watering the fields offer 
a pleafing fpecimen of induftry in the weftem 
provinces. But, if fomething occur to extort ap- 
piaufc, the moll defultory obfervation will no- 
tice more to cenfure. The affemblage of pea- 
fants in villages, their fmall farms, and the 
•want of enclofures, bar all great improvements 
in hufbandry. It is true, that, in a country in- 
felled by tigers, folitary dwellings, and unattend- 
ed cattle, would be infecure; but no apology 
can be offered for the peafants indifferently quit- 
ting the plough to ufe the loom, and the loom 
to refume the plough. Indullry cannot be 
worfe direQed. Yet this practice is no where 
more prevalent, than in the richelt provinces. 

Picturesque beauties, unknown to level 
countries, are not more remarkable in the ele- 
vated trails, than the chara£lerillick features of 
a race of people diftinQ from the inhabitants of 

C 2 the 
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the plain. Beyond Bengal the natives of th& 
northern mountains betray by their features a 
Tartar origin : defeending to more fertile regions 
in the plains, which fkirt the mountains, they 
people the northern boundary of Bengal. On 
the eaftern hills, and in the adjacent plains, the 
peculiar features of the inhabitants declare with 
equal certainty a diftinft origin ; and the ele- 
vated trafl, which Bengal comprifes on the -weft, 
is peopled from a flock obvioufly diftinfl, or 
rather by feveral races of mountaineers, the 
probable aborigines of the country (9). In 
the mixed population of the middle provinces, 
the obferver readily diftinguilhes the Hindus from 
the Muhammedans. Among the latter, he dif- 


(9) The mountaineers arc moft evidently diftinguifhed bv 
religion, charafter, language and manners, as well as by their 
features, from the Hindu nation. Under various denomination* 
they people that vaft mountainous trafl, which occupies the 
centre of India ; and Tome tribes of them have not yet emerged 
from the favage ftate. They are perhaps aborigines, driven 
many ages ago from the plains of Hinduftan by the Hindu 
colonifts : but even defolate forefts, an ungrateful foil, difficult 
roads, and a noxious climate, do not preferve to them the un , 
molefted pofieffion of the dreary region, to which they have 
jetired. Hindus, and even Mufclmans, may be now' found 
interfperfed among# them. It Ihould be, however, noticed, 
that thefe mountaineers, in the progrefs of civilization, do 
often adopt the manners, and, in time, embrace the religion, and 
afTume the name, of Hindus, 

criir.inaU:; 
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Criminates the Moghul, the Afghan, and their 
immediate defeendants, from the naturalized 
Mufelman ; among the former, he recognifes .the 
pec jK:*** tratt-s of a Bengalefe, contrafted with thofe 
of ti.c t -.in.1 dlani. Foreign commerce has incrca- 
ftd the div. f .v , hv the refort which it has attrac- 
ted from .dm u '. very nation of Europe and Afia. 
Bu\ adding Ii: Lie to ufcfu! population, it permits 
us to deferibe Bengal as peopled by Hindus and 
Muhammedans. Let us attempt- to eftimatc this 
Population. 


CHAPTER If. 

Population. 

I N India, no bills of mortality, nor regifters 
of births, marriages, and burials, afford data 
for calculation. The arguments, by which we 
are convinced of the great population of Bengal, 
arife from the refults of various fpeculations, and 
are fo connected with other topicks, that, in 
Hating them, we muff take a general view of the 
whole fubjeQ, which we propofe to examine. 

Thb inhabitants of Bengal are certainly nu- 


merous 



merou* in proportion to the tillage anVi mantlf 
failures, which employ their induftry. Former 
computations carried the population to eleven 
• millions ; and to them a late publication feems 
to allude, in mentioning the number of twenty 
millions, for the inhabitants of the Company's 
territorial pofleffions in India (1) : fince the po« 
pulation of the Britifh dominions in the Decan 
was then cllimated a: nine millions. 

An inquiry, inflituted in 1789, and conduc- 
ed, chiefly, by calling upon the colleCors of 
diftriCs for their opinions on the population of 
their refpeCive jurifdiCions, furnifhed grounds 
for eftimating twenty-two (2) millions in Bengal 
and Bihar. Sir William Jones has hinted at a 
higher eftimate ; and, though he have not menti- 
oned the grounds of his computation, it may be 
admitted, that he has not hazarded a vague and 
unfounded conjeflure. We think with him, that 
( twenty-four millions (3) is at lead the prefent 
number of the native inhabitants of Bengal and 
Bihar; and we fhall fubjoin arguments, which 


( 1 ) Exclufive of the acceflion of territory obtained during 
the governments of Marquis Cornwallis and Marquis Wellefley* 

(2) Quoted from memory. 

(3) Preface to the tranflation of A 1 Sirajjiyah, 

might 




might lead us to compute a greater number. 
We cannot therefore hefitate in Rating twenty* 
feven millions for the whole population, includ- 
ing the province of Benares. 

Firjl. An a£lual ascertainment (4) found 80,914 
hufbandmen holding leafes, and 22,324 artificers 
paying ground rent, in 2,78 | villages (5) upon 253 r 
fquare miles. Allowing five to a family, this gives 
more than 203 to a fquare mile; and, for the whole 

(4) The refult cf an oScIal inquiry in the prounce of 
Pdrinya. 

(5) Mauzas. By this term is meant the land attached to 
^ village, not merely the fite of buildings. It anfwcrs to the 
word parifh, more nearly than to any other Engllfh term : for 
feveral villages or hamlets may ftand in the fame Mauza; and, 
on the contrary, the lame town will fometimes include feveral 
1 ‘vlauzas. The common fize of them may he jadged from the 
afeertainment of 21,996 Mauzas on 1 S.02S fquare mile? 
Eftimates have been attempted from the number of inhabitant^ 
found in a few tillages, deducing thence an argument ap- 
plicable to the whole number of Mauzas. Such inquiries have 
been too limited to afford fufHcient grounds for an accurate 
eftimate : but the rcfults, which have come to our knowledge, 
exhibit 197 inhabitants in each village; viz. 92 Males, and 
87 Females. The whole number of Mauzas in Bengal and 
Bihar is not lefs than 180,000. If there be 135,000 inhabited 
villages, the population (hould exceed twenty-four millions, 
exclufive of the inhabitants of cities and large towns. We appeal 
to the recolleftion of every perfon, who has traverfed the po- 
pulous parts of Bengal, whether every village do not fwarm with 
inhabitants ; whether every plain be not crowded with villages ; 
and whether every ilreet be not thronged with.paffengcrs. 

TJNa«t5*r? Public Lwra?? ^ 
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of the Dewani provinces, at that proportion, it 
gives a population of 3o,2gt,o5i ; or, including 
Benares, 32,987, 50° t fince the area of Bengal 
and Bihar is 149,2 17 fquare miles, and, with Be- 
nares, not lefs than 162,500. 

The diftriff, in which this afcertainment was 
made, is not among the moll populous, but is 
more fo than the generality of diltriCts. In fome 
parts of Bengal vail trails of land are almod 
wholly wade: if a fourth of the area were ex- 
cluded for this caufe, the ratio of the population 
to the fquare mile, refulting from an afcertain- 
ment in the diflriQ: here alluded to, might betaken 
for three-fourths of Bengal (6), 

But it mull be remembered, that many and 
numerous clafies of people do not pay rent, nor 
contribute direQly to the revenue. Some pro- 
feflions are exempted from ground rent ; fomc 
claffes are excufed on account of poverty; 
others, through motives of refpeft. The tenants 
of alienated eflates are not comprehended in the 
afcertainment abovementioned : yet the free lands 
are equal to an eighth of the whole ar^a of the 
diftri£t alluded to ; and they do not liear a lefs 

(6) On this principle the population of Bengal, Bihar and 
Benam Might be rated at 24,740,000, 

proportion 
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proportion to the affeffed lands throughout Ben* 
gal. No city, nor confiderable town (7), was in-, 
eluded in the ascertainment, which, for that fur- 
ther reafon, may be accounted moderate. Upon 
the whole we may adhere to the average, firft 
fuggefted, of 200 to a Square mile, in diftriQs, 
which are well peopled. 

Second. Gineral measurements are occafion- 
ally undertaken for entire perganas, and for larger 
diltrifls. In the regillers of Such Surveys, the land 
in tillage, the Spots appropriated to Special pur- 
pofes, the wafte and barren trafts, and the ground 
covered by lakes, are diftinguifhed. Many Such. 
Surveys (8) have been examined, and the follow- 
ing 


(7) Bengal and its dependancies contain five large, and as 
many fmaller cities, forty large towns, and a great number 
of fmaller, but not inconfiderable, towns. 

(8) For fpecimens of thefe furveys, take the following 
abflra&s from feveral Perganas in Sircars Sherifabad, Ma- 
darin, &c. meafured in 1786* and in Sircar Tajpur Purveyed 
in 1788 : 

Wafte but reclaimable, as well as foreft and ftcril 


lands, « - 

449,986 

Ponds, « « - * 

- 41,805 

Free lands, - 

. 298,17; 

Productive, (including fite of buildings) 

- 5 2 4 * 9®9 

Pighas of 80 cubits fquare *• 

J » 3 ’ 4 > 97 ? 


c 
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ing proportion is grounded on them, after making 
an allowance for great rivers. 

Rivers and lakes (an eighth) - "3 

Deemed irreclaimable md barren 
(a fixrh) 

Site of towns and villages, highways, 

ponds, ozc. 'a twenty-fourth) i 

Free lands (an eighth) - 3 

Liable for Rzvc:;:;. 

In tillage (three- eighths) - - - - 9 

Wafte (a fixtb) - -- -- -- 4 

H 


Ira fourth of the srea of Bengal he ecchided, 
as before, for tracts of land nearly or wholly 
w u f*c : three-eigliiiis of the remainder give 45,703 
{.juare miles; or (omitting Benares) 41,967 
fquare miles, equal to 81,248,112 bighas of land 

Fergana? io Sircar Tajpur, me a fared n 1788* 

Walic but reclaimable, - • - * « 161,225 

Barren, . - - - - ♦ 123,747 

Fond* and road?, &c. - - * - 24,122 

lauds, - - - ■* * 143,0*42 

Cultivated, - - - - 301,1-31 

Total Bigha», 753,207 
Thefe meafurements are exclufive of riven. 


tilled 
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tilled and liable for revenue : if half the free 
lands be cultivated, the whole tillage is 94>790 > ioq 
bighas, or 31,335,570 acres. 

In fome diflridls, an inquiry, undertaken in 
1790, afcertained the quantity of land tenanted 
by near feventy thou land cultivators; and it 
gave an average of lefs than eighteen bighas each 
in attual tillage : for the afcertainment com* 
prebends no lays nor fallows, becaufe the huf- 
bandman pays rent for no more than he really 
tills and fows. At this proportion, the whole 
quantity of 94,790,100 bighas mull be ufed by 
5,266,118 tenants; and adding artificers and ma- 
nufacturers, at the proportion fuggefted by the 
afcertainpient of 80,914 hufbandmen, and 22,324 
artificers in the diltridts abovementioned, we have 
6,719,035 perfons paying land-rent and ground- 
rent. If each bf thefe be deemed the head of 
a family, the population might be eftimated at 
33,595,175. But feveral rents are not unfre- 
quently paid by the fame family ; for this reafon* 
the number of hulbandmen may be thought over- 
rated, becaufe, in the rent-rolls which were ab. 
ftradted, tenants, holding land from more than 
one owner, or paying two rents to the fame 
proprietor, mull unavoidably have flood for two 
perfons. The excefs in the eftimate, arifing 

2 C from 



from this caufe, is perhaps not fully balanced 
by the various clafles which do not contribute 
direflly to the rental (9). 

9 "bird. Remains to compare the eflimated 
population with the confumption. The fobd of 
an Indian is very fimple ; the diet of one is that 
of millions, namely rice, with fplit pulfe and 
fait, to relieve its infipidity. Two and half 
ounces of fait, two pounds of fplit pulfe, and 
eight pounds of rice, form the ufual daily con- 
fumption of a family of five perfons in eafy cir- 
cumftances. Or, according to another eftimate, 
four mans of rice, one man of fplit pulfe, 
and two and a half fers of fait, fuffice for the 
monthly confumption of a family of fix perfons 
confiding of two men, as many women, and the 
fame number of children. Whence we deduce, 
for the average confumption of fait in a year, 
five fers, or ten pounds, a head, according to 
either eftimate; or, admitting a chatac a day 
for four perfons, as is ellimated where fait is 
moderately cheap, the annual confumption of 
each perfon is a little more than five and a half 
fers, but lefs than twelve pounds. 


(9) The fame objeflions occur againft an eftimate founded 011 
the average rents of tenants. 


Th* 



The annual Tales of fait, under the monopoly 
of that article by government, exceeded 35,00,000 
mans, on an average of five years ending in 1793* 
The quantity, and the price for which it has 
been fold, have fince been much increafed 1 
and it is certain, that no precautions can intirely 
prevent fmuggling. The exports from Bengal into 
Afam and other contiguous countries, though not 
inconfiderable, are probably balanced by the 
contraband trade, and by the illegal manufacture 
of impure fait obtained from alhes and from the 
mother of nitre. Thefe impure forts, which 
are deemed falutary and even neceffary for cat- 
tle, though not equally , fo for men, were often 
employed by retailers in adulterating fea-falt . 
and were alfo voluntarily con fumed by the 
poor: probably they {till are fo, in fome degree, 
though lefs than heretofore. The quantity of 
fait, confumed in Bengal and Bihar, certainly 
exceeds 40,00,000 mans ; exclufive of Benares 
the confumption of which is fupplied by its own 
manufacture, joined with importations from Sam. 
bher and other places. That quantity, com- 
pared with a fuppofed population of thirty mil- 
lions of people, would indicate an annual con- 
fumption of nearly eleven pounds a head : but 
if we fuppofe the population not to exceed twenty- 
four millions, we mult then rate the average 

confumption 
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confumption- of fait fo high as fourteen pounds ; 
Vrhich exceeds all experience in India, even 
t?here fait is cheapeft (10). 

From what has been ftated as the daily con- 
furnption of a family, an average of nine mans 
ahead may be deduced for the annual confump- 
tion of grain. The ufe of wheat and barley 
iff fome provinces does not materially affe£i the 
calculation (i i) ; but millet and other fmall grains* 
(which conftitute the principal food of the poor. 


fio) In France, while the Gabclle was in force, the annual 
tonfumption of each perfon was eftimated at nine pounds and 
one-fixth, where fait was fold, at 62 livres for the quintal 
(ioolb.) ; eleven pounds and three-quarters, where it was fold 
at 35I; fourteen pounds, where it was fold at 21 4 ; and per- 
haps eighteen pounds, in diftrifts, in which fait paid a moderate 
duty. Sec Necker, De V Adminiftration des Finances, Tome 
2, p. it ♦ The French pound was fomewhat greater, than the 
Englifh Avoirdupois. 

( 1 1 ) Four fers of coarfe flour are eftimated for the daily con- 
fumption of a family conftfting of fix perfons. This is equal to 
fix mans <?f flour annually for each perfon 5 or nearly feven mans 
of wheat. The confumption of barley is reckoned at very little 
more. The pra&icc of throwing away the water, in which 
lice has been boiled, accounts for the greater confumption of 
rice compared with that of wheat and barley. 

In England, a quarter of wheat is reckoned fufficient for the 
innual food of a man : and the whole quantity of bread-corn, 
raifed in Great Britain, has been computed at 14,000,000' 
Quarters. Since a quarter of wheat weighs on an average about 
480 pounds, that eftimate does not materially difagree with 
ours. 


and 
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and which ate not equally nourifliing with white 
corn,) will increafe the average. 

Several forts of pulfe are rai led for cattle, 
but bear a fmail proportion to the general tillage; 
for the cattle are moftly fupported on paftures^ 
or on chaff and firaw. Corn is imported from 
feveral of the countries which border on Bengal ; 
but the exportation exceeds the import: we 
therefore eftimate the produce, confumed by 
30,000,000 perfons, at 270 millions of mans; 
or at 300 millions after adding grain confumed 
by cattle: to this again add a feventh for feed, 
and the whole produce in grain will be 342,857,140 
mans : a very moderate produce from tillage 
efiiniate'd at 94,790,100 bighas. 

But the Indian hufbandry, mixing, in the fam- 
field, corn and ether articles of a very differen t 
nature; every object muft be included in the 
computation, to compare the produce with the 
quantity of land : and, for that purpofe, the grain 
muft be dialed at its money value. This we take 
from the average of many inquiries \ in the 
courfe of which the cheapeft’and deareft provinces 
have been compared, } at the following rates : ' 


Mam, 
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Rupiyas* 


Mans » 

150,000,000 of rice, wheat and bar- 
ley, at 12 annas, - - 112,500,000 

60,600,000 millet &c. at 8 annas, 30,000,000 
90,000,000 pulfe, at 10 annas, 56,250,000 

19^,750,000 

Seed referved for the following fea- 
fon, 43,000,000 mans, - - 28,380,000 

227,130,000 

Oil feeds, - - - 1 2,000,000 

Sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. - - 70,000,000 

Sundries, - - 20,000,000 

Grofs produce of land, Rupiyas 329,130,000 

In a fubfequent inquiry, we {hall have occafion 
to {how this to be moderate in proportion to the 
expenfesof hulbandry, or to the aggregate amount 
of rents for the tillage eilimated at 95,000,000 
bighas. 

Th» defultory fpeculations, in which we have 
now indulged, cannot avail to determine accu- 
rately the population of thefe provinces; but they 
render it not improbable, that it has been hi- 
therto underrated. .Undoubtedly it is adequate 
to undertake greater tillage, and more numerous 
and extenfive manufactures, than now employ 
the labour of the Afiatick fubjeds of Great 

Britain : 
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Britain : tut wanting a vent for a greater pro- 
duce, they have no inducement for greater ex- 
ertion of induftry. If more produce were ob- 
tained, while no markets were open for the dif- 
pofal of it, diligence would be unrewarded. The 
ncceffaries of life are r.heap, the mode of living 
fimple; and, though the price of labour be low, 
a fubfiftence may be earned without the unin- 
terrupted application of induftry. Often id'e, 
the peafant and manufablurer may neverthelefs 
fubfift. A few individuals might acquire wealth 
by peculiar exertion ; but the nation at large 
can ufe no more labour than the demand of the 
market is found to encourage. If induftry be 
roufed, the prcfent population is fufficient to 
bring into tillage the whole of the wafte lands of 
Bengal and Bihar ; and, in mod diftridts, im- 
provement may be expedted, whenever new chan- 
nels of trade are opened to take off more, or 
new, produce. Of this we are convinced, aware, 
however, that the culture does require confider- 
able labour ; for, in the common hufbandry, 
the land yields feveral crops within the year. 
But needing no manure, except for f'ome articles, 
(and manured for thefe without labour or ex- 
penfe,) the fame quantity of land fhould employ 
fewer hands in Bengal than in England, fince 
the labours of the hufbandman fuller lefs inter- 

r> 
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ruption from the inclemency of feafons (i&)» 
The improvements, which are to be expeded 
from a better and more diligent hufbandry, may 
be appreciated after reviewing the prefent lyftem 
of agriculture. 


Wx muft here paufe to remark, that the revenue 
moftly follows a proportion to the area of the dif- 
trifts, as may be fhown by a comparifon of the 
area with the revenue collected in 1784; which 
diftant period is taken, becaufe diftrifts have fince 
been new modelled, and their area under late 
diftributions is not afeertained. 



Deduft for 

Square mile# 

Revenue of 

DISTRICTS. 

land* near- 
ly waltc. 

according to 
Renne). 

, 7*4- 

• Birbhum, • » 

• 

3858 

6,11,321 

3>M>7°7 

* Bifhnupor, • • 

• 

1*56 

Chatga on, Iflamabad, and Tripura 


(the woods or forefts of the lad 
mentioned are nearly 




waftc,) • 

9567 $2JO 

4317 

^>79>*97 

• Dhak’ha, 

Dinajpfir, • • 

• . 

*5>397 

31,62,386 

• 

3519 

14,60,444 

Crifhnanagar or Nediya, • 

• 

3115 

10,27,427 

Wednipur, « V 

« 

6ioz 

8,89,941 

Carried over 

37*564 

82,17,425 


(12) It has been eftimated, that there are 40*000,000 cultiva- 
ted acres in Great Britain ; probably including meadows. If 
this computation be accurate, two- thirds of the area of Great 
Britain are productive. We eftimate one-third only of Bengal 
and Bihar to be tilled : but this is cxclufive of pafturage and lay# 
or fallows. In England, it fhould feem, there are four acres of 
arable and meadow land for every inhabitant; in. Bengal, little 
more than one acre of tilled ground for every perfon. The pre- 
fent population, then, is fully adequate to the cultivation of all 
land, that is now wafte, 


* Purinya, 



Brought forward 5250 

jr. 5 ff 4 

•*»> 74 ’S 

* Purtnyt, • , 

Rajmahl and Bhageliur (K’he- 
rrgjur and K’heregdib, nearly 

• 

JU, 

10,00,479 

wafle,) . . 10,487 

5453 

5034 

5,47,60® 

• Raj-fhahi, • • « 

• 

42 ,qj 9 

*4.000,000 

Silhet, . • • • 

• 

a 85 a 

*> 33> 8 *4 

• Saren and Bitya, • « 

• 

5106 

13,12,721 

Tii hut and flajipur, . • 

• 

7St$ 

7,01,234 

* Bihar proper. Rotas and Shahabad, 

• 

J2129 

24.59,807 

Berdwan, • • • 

Pacner, Chhota Nagpur, Palaoiu, 

• 

5 l 74 

43,58,026 

and Ramgerh, il, 73 4 

Dlrtridl?, the dirtribution of"] 
whofe area is not afeer > 
tained, including the pro- * 

» 6 , 73 » 

5000 

1,61, £16 

dudive diftrifts of 24 ^ 

Perganas, Hugli, town of | 

Calcutta, and Mur/hida- ■ 

bad. J 


12,5*1 

61,66,67 0 


Sundcrbens, Cfichblhar, and Ran*' 

gamati nearly wafte, 10,114 

• TM49 


Total 1,49,217 3,75,59,00® 

Tiie cultivated lands in the trails, which arc 
here confidered as nearly wafte, are fully equalled 
by the wkfte lands in diftrid'ts ftated by us as well 
cultivated : hence the argument, on which a 
fourth of the area has been excluded as defolate. 
The average of revenue on the whole area is in 
current rupiyas 184 per fquare mile; on three- 
fourths, which are well cultivated, it is 246 per 
fquare mile. The revenue of mod diftriQs, com- 
pared with tbeir area, falls between thofe limits. 
No afcertainments have been admitted in the pre- 
ceding computations, but thofe obtained within 
the diftriQs marked*, where the revenue was in 
1784 nearly 200 current rupiyas per fquare mile ; 

D a this 
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this circumflance Ihows them to be in amiddle dab- 
between the depopulated and wafle, and the po- 
pulous and highly cultivated provinces ; betwee/i 
the very cheap, and very deal, diltriCls. 

In the prefent diftribution of di Uriels, the dear- 
ell and molt productive are Berdwan, 24 Perga- 
nas, Nediya, and town of Calcutta ; the chcapelt 
and leal! productive are Ramgerh, Silluf, Ciich- 
bihar, and Tripura. We ufe no infonnation 
from thefe ir. computing the prime coll of produc- 
tions, and the price oflabour. 


CHAPTER II L 

Hufbandry. 

T HE regular fucceflion of periodical rains, 
followed by a mild winter, which ig 
almoft univerfally exempt from froft and nearly 
as free from rain, and this, fucceeded by gijeat 
hear, refrefhed however by occafional fhowers of 
rain and hail, afford its proper feafon for every 
production of tropical and temperate climates. 
Few are altogether unknown to Bengal. Thofe, 

which adlually engage the induftry of the huf- 

* . ‘ > 

bandman. 



fiandman, are numerous and varied. Among 
them, rice is the moll important. Corn in every 
country is the firft objefl of agriculture, as the 
principal nourilhment of the inhabitants ; in this, 
where animal food is feldom ufed, it is efpecially 
important. 

The natural feafons of rice are afcertained 
from the progrefs of the wild plant. It fows itfelf 
in the firft month of the winter ; vegetates with 
the early moifture, at the approach of the rains; 
ripens during their period; and drops its feed 
with the commencement of the winter. A cul- 
ture, calculated to conform to this progrefs, is 
praftifed in fome diftrifls. The rice is fown in 
low fituations, when nearly deficcated ; the foil, 
o dening above the feed, gives no paffage to 

ly fhowers ; but the grain vegetates at the ap- 
proach of the rains, and ripens in that feafon, 
earlier or later, according as the field is over- 
flowed to a lefs, or to a greater, depth. This 
method is bad, as it expofes the feed to injury 
during a lojng period, in which it fhould remain 
inert : the praftice is not frequent. Common 
hufbandry fows the rice, at the feafon when it 
fhould naturally vegetate, to gather a crop in the 
rains ; it alfo withholds feed, till the fecond 
month of that feafon, and reaps the harveft in the 

beginning 
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beginning of winter. The rice of this crop is 
efteemed the beft, not being equally liable with 
■ the- other to early decay. In low fituations, 
where theprogrefs of deficcation is tardy, and on 
the (helving banks of lakes, which retain moifture 
till the re'urn of the wet feafon, a Angular culti- 
vation fow rice at the end of the rains ; and, by 
frequent tra^planting, and irrigation, forces it 
to maturity during the hot feafon. In fituations 
nearly fimilar, the hufbandman lows rice in the 
winter for an early haiveft, obtained by a fimilar 

method at the commencement of the rains. 

* 

In almoft every plant, culture, in proportion as 
it is more generally diffufed, induces numerous 
varieties. But the feveral feafons of cultivation, 
added to the influence of foil and climate, have 
multiplied the different fpecies of rice to an end- 
lefs diverfity, branching from the firft obvious 
diftinftion of awned and awnlefs rice. The feve- 
ral forts and varieties, adapted to every circuro- 
ftance of foil, climate, and feafon, might exercife 
the judgment of fagacious cultivators ; the fe- 
leflion of the moft fuitable kinds is riot negle&ed 
by the Indian hufbandman. There is room 
however for great improvement, from the future 
light to be thrown on this fubjeft by the obferva* 
tions of enlightened farmers. 


Otbik 
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Ot ?-: r.n r^n 5 >s more limitted in its varieties 
and ils k.;i\ /?•.■ Of wheat and barley, few forts 
sre dijtinguifbed ; they are all fo‘,vn at the com- 
mencement ut the winter, and reaped in the fpring. 
A great vans./ c! different forts of pulfe finds 
its place in the occupations of husbandry (1). No 
feafon is without its appropriate fpecies : but 
mod foits are either fown or reaped in the win- 
ter. They conftitute a valuable article in hufban- 
dry, becaufe they thrive even on poor foils 
and require little culture. Millet, and other 
fmall grains, (2) though bearing a very low price 
as the food of the pooreft claffes, are not un- 
important; feveral forts, reflri&ed to no parti- 
cular feafon, and vegetating rapidly, are ufeful, 
becaufe they occupy an interval after a tardy 
harvell, which does not permit the ufual courfe of 
hufbandry. Mays, which may be placed in this 
fecond clafs of corn, is lefs cultivated in Bengal 
than in mod countries where it is acclimated. 
For common food, inferiour to while corn, it 


(1) Peas, chichcs, pidgeon-pcas, kidney beans &c. The 
forts moft generally cultivated are Pifum i'ativum, Ciccr arieti- 
mim, Cytifus cajan, Ervum bifpermum, Lathvrus fativus, Phut 
eolus Max, Mungo and lobatus, Dolychos biflorus, See . 

(2) Indian millet, panic, &c. The molt common forts are 
Holcus fpicatus and forghum, Panicum Italicum, and another 
fpecies to which no fpecifick name has been yet afligneJ, Cyno- 
furus coracaniis, Pafpalum lruinentaceum, &c. 
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has not a preference above millet, to compcn- 
fate the greater labour of its culture. It is, how- 
ever, the mod general produce of poor foils in hilly 
countries ; and is alfo very generally cultivat- 
ed in the weflern provinces. 

The univerfal and vaft confumption of vege- 
table oils is fupplied by the extenfive cultiva- 
tion of muitard, linfeed, fefamum, and palmachrifti. 
The firft occupy the winter feafon ; the fefamum 
ripens in the rains, or early after their clofe. 

Among the mod important of the produftions 
of Bengal, rich in proportion to the land which they 
occupy, valuable in commerce and manufac- 
tures, are tobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, mul- 
berry, and poppy. Molt of thefe require land 
folely appropriated to the refpe&ive culture of 
each : they would here deferve full notice to- 
gether with fome other articles, were we not in 
this place limitted to a general review of the? 
ufual courfe of hufbandry, and of the implements 
and methods which it employs. 

The arts and habits of one country elucidate 
thofe of another. The native of the north may 
deem every thing novel in India : but, if he 
have vifited the fouthern kingdoms of Europe, he 

will 



will find much fimilarity to notice. The plough 
and the fpade of Bengal, and the coarfe fubftitute 
for the harrow, will remind him of fimilar im- 
plements in Spain. Cattle, treading out the corn 
from the ear, will revive the remembrance of the 
fame praSice throughout the fouth of Europe ; 
where, alfo, he has already remarked the want 
of barns and of enclofures; the difufe of horfes 
for the plough ; the bufinefs of domeftick eco- 
nomy conduced in the open air; and the dairy 
fupplied by the milk of buffaloes (3). 

Tn e plough is drawn by a Angle yoke of oxen, 
guided by the ploughman himfelf. Two or 
three pairs of oxen, affigned to each plough, re- 
lieve each other, until the daily talk be completed. 
Several ploughs in fucceffion deepen the fame fur- 
rows, or rather Icratch the furface ; for the imple- 
ment, which is ufed throughout India, wants a 
contrivance for turning the earth; and the iliare 


(3) The Buffalo is a native of India, but is now common . 
in Egypt, in Greece, and in the fouthern parts of Italy. The 
Gyal, an undefefibed fpecics, which mult be placed between the 
domeftick bull and the buffalo, is well known in the Eaftern parts 
of Bengal, beyond the Brahmeputre and Megna rivers. It it 
found there both wild and tame, but has not fpread to other 
parts of the Britilh dominions. The bull of Europe is unknown 
in India : but feveral other varieties are here domefticated ; as 
|P>e Zebu &c. However, v e (hall in the fequel of this treatife ufe 
the Englifh names of the fpecies. 

E 
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has neither width nor depth to ftir a new foil. 
A I'econd ploughing erodes the firft ; and a third 
is fbmetimes given diagonally to the preced- 
ing. Thefe, frequently repeated, and followed 
by the fubftitute for the harrow, pulverife the fur- 
lace, and i ■ reoare it for the reception of feed. The 
field mull be watched foi feveral days, after it has 
been iown, to defend it from the depredations of 
numerous flocks of birds. This is commonly the 
occupation of children, ftationed to fcare the birds 
from the new fown ground. It is alfo neceflary to 
prolong the defence of the field in thofe dif- 
trifls, which are much infefted by wild boars, 
buffaloes and deer. For this purpofe a ftage is 
erefled ; and a watchman is ftationed on it at 
night to fcare wild animals, fliould they ap- 
proach. In all diftri&s, mays and fome forts 
of mil{et, whpn nearly arrived at maturity, do 
generally need defence from the depredations 
of birds by day, and of large bats by night. For 
this purpofe alfo, a watchman is placed on an 
flevated ftage ; and other expedients, common 
{n all countries, are likewife retorted to. Thefe 
expedients add neither to the expenle nor to the 
toils of hufbandry : but the employment of 
watchmen mult be counted as fotqe addition to 
the labour of agriculture. 


Aim 



Am*, the plant ha* rifen, the rapid growth 
of weeds -demands frequent extirpation: particu- 
larly during the feafon of rains; for few indigenous 
herbs vegetate in the dry feafon, and weeding is 
therefore little, if at all, required for plants which 
are cultivated in the winter and in the fpring. 
Viewing the labours of the weeders, the obferver is 
not eafily reconciled to fee them fitting to their 
work. The fhort-handled fpud, which they ufe 
for a hoe, permits no other poflure: but how-» 
ever familiar that may be to the Indian, his la- 
bour is not employed to advantage in this mode 
of weeding. 

The fickle (for the fithe is unknown) reaps 
every hgrveft. With this alfo, much unneceflary 
labour is employed: not merely from the want 
of a more convenient implement ; but from the 
praftice of fele&ing the ripeft plants, which the 
Indian, taught by the harveft of different plants 
ripening fucceflively, extends to the gathering 
of a fimple crop. Yet fuch, fometimes, are the 
contradidipns, which cuftom has eftablifhed ; that, 
while the peafant returns frequently to one field 
to gather the plants as they ripen, he fuffers ano- 
ther to Hand long after the greateft part of the 
crop has paffed the point of maturity. He jufti- 
fies his praSice upon circumftances which ren- 
£ e 2 der 
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dcr it unfeafible to enter thefe fields to feled 
the ripe plants, without damaging the reft ; and 
upon the inferiority of crops which mix, with 
ripe corn, a confiderable proportion not fully 
matured. Though his excufe be not groundlefs, 
his lofs is conGderable, by grain dropping be- 
fore the time of harveil, in fo great a quantity, 
that, if the field remain unfown during the 
following year, it will neverthelefs afford a crop 
by no means contemptible (g). 

The praQice of Hacking corn intended to be 
referved for feed, or for a late fale, is very unufu- 
al. The hufk, which covers rice, preferves it 
fo perfeftly, that, for this grain, the praCtice 
would be fuperfluous : and, the management of 
rice ferving for the type of their whole hufban- 
dry, it is negleCted by the peafants in keeping 
other corn. A carelefs pile, which waits the 
peafant’s lcifure to thrafii out his grain, has no 


(5) Inftances of this are frequent’: the remarkable refult 
of one deferves to be mentioned. An early inundation co- 
vered a very extenfive ttafl of ground before the rice had 
been fown : the landlord remitted the rents ; but claimed 
the fpontaneous crop ; and he profitted by the accommodation,' 
realizing from this harveil a greater amount than that of the 
rents which he remitted ; although, in addition to the common 
expenfes, he was at confiderable coll to watch the crop, and 
tvas p obably defrauded of a large proportion of the harveft 
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defence from the inclemencies of the weather. 
At his convenience, the cattle t'P'd out the corn ; 
or his ftaff thralhes the fmaller feeds. The 
grain is winnowed in ihe wind; and is ftored 
either in jars of unbaked earth, or in bafkets 
made of twigs or of grafs. (6). 

The want of roads, which indeed could not 
poffibiy be cdnftru&d to give accefs to every field 
in every feafon, does not leave it in the option of 
the farmer to bfing home all his harvefts by mean* 
of cattle; but the general dilufe of beads of 
burden, in circumftances which would permit 
this mode of tranfport, is among the fafls which 
fhow a great difproportion between thehuiban- 
dry and population ( 7 ). 


(6) The pntftife of ftoring grain in fubterrancous hoards, 
which is frequent in Benares and in the weftern provinces, and 
alfo in the fouth of India, .is not adapted to the damp climate 
and moift foil of Bengal. Here grain is hoarded above ground, 
in round huts, the floor of which is railed a foot or two from 
the furface. 

( 7 ) In the Decan, the centrical parts of which are moun- 
tainous and thiftly peopled, carts are ufed to bring home the 
harvefl. They are built upon a conftruttion fimilar to that 
-which prevails in Ramgerh, and other hilly parts of Bengal; 
and which is particularly well adapted to bad roads and 
uneven ground,' I he form of the carts, ufed in the flat coun- 

I tries of Bengal and Hinduftan, is, on the contrary, ill fuited 
' for any, but the bell roads. 


Irrigation 



»s lefs negle&ed than facility of 
tranfport. In the management of forced rice, 
dams retain the water on cxtenfive plains; or 
prcferve it in Jakes, to Water lower lands, as 
occaGon may require. For either purpofe much 
{kill is exerted in regulating the fuppiies of water* 
In fome places, ridges furround the field and re- 
tain water raifed from lower ground by the 
fimple contrivance of a curved canoe Twinging 
from a pole. In other filiations, ridges are alfo 
formed round the field, both to feparate it from 
contiguous lands, and to regulate the fuppiies of 
water: this is more efpecially praftifed in the 
culture of tranfplanted rice. Dams, advantage- 
tmfly conftrufted, afflft the irrigation of confider- 
able t rafts. In fome provinces, water is raifed 
from wells by cattle, or by hand, to fupply the de- 
ficiencies of rain. Each of thefe methods, being 
within their compafs, is the feparate undertaking 
of the peafants themfelves : but more conGdera- 
ble works, though not lefs nccefiary, are much 
neglefted. Rcfervoirs, ponds (8), water-courfes 

and 

(8) In hilly co an tries, large ponds, and even raft lakes, are 
<a(Uy formed by conftru&ing a dam acrofs the gorge of fome 
valley, which has a confiderable declivity* Inftancet may be 
found in the hilly parts oi Bengal, Bihar, and Benares ; buti 
they are dill more frequent, and on a larger fcale, throughout 
the Decan. la the fiat countries of Bengal, there is often a fuf- 
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^rfei yt eft e>f jre more generally in a progjrefs of de* 
cay than of improvement. 

Th a rotation of crops, which engages /o 
much the attention of enlightened cultivators in 
Europe, and on which principally refts the fuccefs 
of a well conduced huibandry, is not underllood 
in India. A courfe, extending beyond the year, 
has never been dreamt of by a BengJ farmer : in 
the fuccrffiui) of crops wiihin the year, he is guid- 
ed to no choice of an auicle adapted to rtliore 
the fertility of land impoverilhed by a former 
crop. His attention being fixed on white corn, 
other cultivation only employs the interval of lei- 
fure, which the feafons of wheat and rice allow; 
excepting however fugar, filk, and other valuable 
productions, to which even corn is fecondary. It 
would be fuperDuous to fpecify the different cour- 
ses which occur in practice ; iince they are not 
regulated by any better confideration than that of 
convenience in regard to time. As little would 
it tend to any ufeful purpofe, to develope the va- 
rious combinations of different articles grown to- 
gether on the fame field ; or in the ftubble of a 
former harveft ; or fown for a future crop, before ; 

ficient inequality of ground to afford an opportunity for cooffruc- 
sing a dam other to inundate the higher land* otto form a re- 
fctvoit for watering lower gtoind* 


the 
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the preceding harveft be gathered'. A edit*, of 
tent notion may be formed of this pra&ice by 
fuppofing a farmer eager to obtain the utmoft 
poffible produce from his land, without any 
compunction for the impoverifhment of the foil ; 
able to command, at any feafon , fome article 
fuited to the time.; and not content to ufe hit 
field fo foon as the harveft makes room for fowing 
it afrefh, but anticipating the vacancy, or obtain- 
ing a crop of quick vegetation during the firft 
progrefs of a flower plant. 

I r may be eaflly judged, that his avidity mull 
dilappoint itfelf ; both becaufe the feveral articles 
deprive each other of the nourilhment, which 
would have afforded a more abundant crop of ei- 
ther feparately ; and becaufe the land, being im- 
poveriflied, makes bad returns for the labour and 
the feed. In moft fituations the foil, exhaufted 
by this method of hufbandry, foon requires time 
to recruit. The Indian allows it a lay, but never 
gives a tilled fallow. This however would not be 
ill judged, if the management of flock gave to 
the lay all the benefit which belongs to this me- 
thod; and if the inefficacy of the Indian plough,' 
which muft be preceded by the fpade, did not 
greatly increafe the expenfe of opening land 
which has remained long untilled. 


The 
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^^tV$bufe of dung employed for fuel, inftead 
of being ufed as a manure, mull have concealed 
from the hufbandman the benefit of well managed 
flock: elfe, in his practice of paffuring his cattle 
in the Hubble of the harveft, and in Helds of which 
the crop has failed , he could not mifs noticing 
the advantage of a well flocked farm. For want 
of perceiving this benefit, the cattle, kept for la- 
bour and fubfiftence, are moftly patturedon fmall 
commons, or other pafturage intermixed with the 
arable lands; or they are fed at home on ftraw or 
cut grafs ; and the cattle for breeding, and for 
the dairy, are grazed in numerous herds on the 
forefts and on the downs. Wherever they may 
be fed, the dung is carefully collefled for fuel. 

While cultivation fufFcrs very confiderably by 
the trefpaffes of cattle, through the wilful neglect 
of the herdfman, it is a matter of fuiprife, that 
enclofures are fo much negledted as we fee them 
in Bengal. For a reafon already mentioned, cat- 
tle cannot be left at night unattended : but, in 
the p'refent praflice, buffaloes only are paftured 
in the night ; cows and oxen graze during the 
day. For tbefe, enclofures would be valuable, 
arid even for buffaloes, they would not be ufe- 
lefs (9) ; the farmer would be well rewarded for 

(9) The old laws of the Hindus gave redrefs for the tref- 
pafies of cattle in enclofed fields ; but not in unfenced lands, 
tanlefs the tranfgrefuon were wilful on the part of the herdfman, 
or of the owner. Unfortunately thefe laws feem to be now 
©bfolete. 
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fuffering the cattle to fertilize all his araj>*4 l $l 
inflead of reftrifting the ufe of manure to fu- 
garcane, mulberry, tobacco, poppy, and fome 
other articles. 


Few lands unaffifted are fufficiently fertile to 
afford thefe productions; the hulbandman has 
therefore yielded to the neceffity of manuring 
his land for them. On the management of it, 
little occurs for particular notice in this place, 
except to mention, that oil cake is occafionallv 
ufed as a manure for fugarcane. A courfe of 
experiments would be recjuifite, to afcertain 
whether the methods aftually employed be bet- 
ter fuited to the foil and climate, than others 
wh ch might be, or which have been, fuggelted, 
after comparing the practice of other countries, 
with the various methods purfued in different 
parts of Bengal. 


For a fimilar reafon, the confederation of 
other produce, the culture of which is now ge- 
neral, fuch as cotton or indigo, or which might be 
generally diffufed, as annotto and madder, may 
alfo be deferred. Enough has been faid to 
(how, that hufbandry in Bengal admits of much 
improvement ; or rather that the art is in its in- 
fancy. An ignorant hulbandry, which exhaufts 

the 



i^ e ^ e ^d, and neglefts the obvious means of 
maintaining its fertility and of reaping immedi- 
ate profit from the operations which might ref- 
tore it ; rude implements, inadequate to the pur- 
pofe for which they arc formed t and requiring 
much fuperfluous labour ; this again ill divided, 
and of courfe employed difadvantageoufly ; all 
loudly call for amendment. 

The fimple tools, which the Indian employs 
in every art, are fo coarfe, and apparently f b 
inadequate to their purpofe, that it creates fur- 
prife how he ran ever effeft his undertaking ; 
but the long continuance of feeble efforts ac- 
complifhes (and moftly well) what, compared 
with the. means, appears impra&icable; habi- 
tuated to obferve his fuccefs, we cannot ceafe 
to wonder at the fimplicity of his procefs, when 
contrafled with the mechanifm employed in 
Europe. But it is not necefTary, that the com- 
plicated models of Europe fhould be copied in 
India. A paflion for the contrivances ofinge- 
jzraity has there led to the adoption of intricate 
machinery for fimple operations. The economy 
of labour in many cafes juftifies the praftice, 
whether an effeit be produced at a fmaller ex- 
penfe, or more be performed at proportionate 
coft, but with lefs labour. In Bengal, the great 
F a value 



value of money, and the cheapness ofjkjtf, 
would render it abfurd to propofe codl/ machi- 
nery-: but there can be no objection to fimple 
improvements, which add little to the price of the 
implements, and fit them to perform, more ef- 
feftually, and with lefs labour, the object un- 
dertaken. The plough is among the imple- 
ments, which ftand molt in need of fuch im- 
provements (to). 

The readinefs, with which he can turn from 
his ufual occupation, to another branch of the 
fame art, or to a new profeflion, is charafterif- 
tick of the Indian. The fuccefs of his earlicft 
efforts, in a novel employment, is daily remark- 
ed with furprife. It is not fo much a -proof of 
ingenuity and ready conception, as the effect of 
patient imitation, aflifting a verfatile habit which 
is neceffarily acquired where the divifion of la- 
bour is imperfeft ; and though its performance 
may furpafs expectation, it mult ever fall fhort 


(10) The drill hulbandry is not unknown in India. The' 
very finiple contrivances here ufed for lowing the drill, h r 
covering the feed, and for. hoeing , the intervals with a plough 
drawn by oxen, are worthy of remark. Being praftifed in 
remote countries almoft unvifited by Europeans, the Indian 
method of drill hulbandry is probably an original invention of 
the country, and not borrowed from the European praftice, 
which has never yet been introduced into any part of India. 

of 
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aen & ^expeditious and finilhed performances of 
the expert mechanick, whofe (kill is formed by 
conftant practice in a more circumfcribed oc- 
cupation. 

The want of capital in manufactures and agri- 
culture prevents the divifion of labour, fever y 
manufacturer, every artift, working for his own 
account, conduCts the whole procefs of his art 
from the formation of his tools to the fale of his 
production. Unable to wait the market or to anti- 
cipate its demand, he can only follow his regular 
occupation, as immediately called to it by the 
wants of his neighbours. In the intervals, he 
muft apply to fome other employment which is in 
prerent requeft : and the labours of agriculture, 
ever wanted, are the general refource. The me- 
chanick, finding himfelf as fully competent, as 
the conftant cultivator, to the management of 
common hufbandry, is not difcouraged from un- 
dertaking it at his own rilk. Every labourer, eve- 
ry ^rtifan, who has frequent occafion to recur to the 
■labours of the field, becomes a hufbandman. Such 
farmers are ill qualified to plan or to condadt a well 
judged courfe of hufbandry, and are idly employ- 
ed, to the great wafte of ufeful time, in carrying 
to market the paltry produce of their petty farms. 
If Bengal had a capital in the hands of enterprifing 

proprietors, 
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proprietors, who employed it in agricultyj^.'rf 
nufafitures, and internal commerce, thefe arts 
should be improved : and with more and better 
pmdufitions from the fame labour, the fituation 
of the labourers would be lefs precarious, and 
more affluent : although the greated part of the 
profit might veil with the owners of the money ad- 
ventured. In agriculture particularly, which is the 
bafis of the profperitv of a country, the want of pe- 
cuniary funds is a bar to all improvement. While, 
on the contrary, the employment of money in a- 
griculture would introduce large farms ; and 
from thefe would flow evrrv improvement that is 
wanted in hufbandry; and fuch improvements 
mull naturally extend from agriculture into every 
branch of arts and commerce. Without capital 
and enterprife, improvement can never be ob- 
tained. Precept will never inculcate a better huf- 
bandry on the humble unenlightened peafant. 

It could not, without example, univerfally per- 
fuade a wealthier and better informed clafs. Po- 
fitive inftitutions would be of as little avail. The 
legiflator cannot direfit the judgment of his fut>- 
jefits; his bufinefs is only to be careful, left his 
regulations difturb them in the purfuit of their 
true interefts. 

In Bengal, where the revenue of the State has 

had 



liient f orm ofland-rent, the management of the 
publick finances has a more immediate influ- 
ence on agriculture, than any other part of 
the adminiftration. The fyltem, which has 
been adopted, of withdrawing from direQ inter- 
ference with the occupants, and leaving them to 
rent their fields from landlords, will contribute 
to correct the abufes and evils which had for- 
merly rendered the fituation of the cultivator 
precarious. But not having yer produced its full 
effefit, there is iiill occafion to review the fyltem 
of finances, under which abufes had grown, and 
had placed the occupant in a precarious fituation, 
as truly difcouraging to agriculture, as any cir- 
cumltance yet noticed : for, without an ascertain- 
ed intermit in the land for a Sufficient term of 
years, no perfon can have an inducement to ven- 
ture his capital in hulbandry. 


CHAPTER IV. 

tenures of Occupants. — - Property in the Soil.— 
Rents and Duties. — Tenures of free Lands, 
and of Lands liable for Revenue. 

I N examining this fubjefit, we fhall begin with 
the firft occupant. 


A 
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A new fettler becomes a raiat if he rco 
but, if be aflifts in hufbandry as a labourer only, 
be belongs to another clafs of cultivators : for the 
term raiat, though properly intending a fubjeft 
in general, is here reftrifled to mean one, who 
contributes direQly to the revenue of the State, 
whether as a tenant of land paying rent, or as a 
trader or artificer paying taxes. 

The new fettler may occupy the whole, or a 
part, of the land abandoned or deferted by his 
predecefTor; or of that which has been furrendered 
or refigned by the former occupant ; or he may 
obtain ground, which has lain fallow one, or more 
years. If it have lain for a period of three or 
more years, according as cufiom may have de- 
termined, it becomes wafte, or foreft land : and 
from this, a progrefs of years, regulated by ufage. 
or by local circumstances, reftores it to the full 
clafs of arable. 

The raiat, unlefs contented to be taxed by^the 
cuftom of the country, and to expofe- himfelf to 
exactions under falfe conftru&ions of that cuftom, 
mull take out a pu'ita or leafe : executing at the 
fjtme time a counterpart. Pu't'tas may be for 
payment in cafh, or in kind ; this latter may be 
for a fpecific quantity of grain, or for an adjuft- 

ment 



raent ekher by an afiual partition of the crop, or 
by eftimation. The tenure for payments in cafh 
either fixes a definite rent, or requires an annual 
adjuftrnent ; the fit ft may be for afcertained farms, 
or for fpecified quantities of land : and it may be 
either perpetual or limited to a term of one or 
more yeais. The other tenure which requires an 
adjuftmeut f.bfequent to cultivation, may be re- 
gulated by fixed rates, or by afcertained rules. 
But in fume in (lances, no fixed ftandard, nor cer- 
tain rules, ate dtfcoverable. 

Under the fit ft fort of tenures for payment in 
kind, the raiat is held by engagement, or by cuf* 
tom, to render a certain weight or rneafure of 
grain for his farm, which is afcertained by its di- 
t cnfivix, or by its bounds. In the fecond, the 
, ip is divided when gathered. The ufual 
i-ieof dillribution is half the produce; other 
. 's alfo are known, but are more ufual in the 
tenure. Whatever be the proportion, 
it is^moftly nominal ; for dedu&ions are made 
forth the giofs crop before the partition, or from 
the ^ftigned fliares after it ; and thefe deductions 
arife from arbitrary irnpofts. The third tenure 
for payment in kind is by eftimation of the 
crop. This is performed by mcafuring the 
field, ellinuting its produce by infpe&ion, 

G or 
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or by fmall trials, calculating the fhare$ 
ing to the eftabliftied rule of partition, and 
valuing the landlord’s ( 1 ) portion at the market 
price : that value the tenant pays in calh. It is 
ufual to allow him fome indulgence oy a favourable 
meafurement, and a moderate evaluation; for 
which reafon he prefers this tenure to an attual 
partition; and the landlord is equally tleiirous of 
avoiding it, becaufe it is very liable to fraud and 
impofuicm. In the rule for dividing the crop, 
whether under fpecial engagements, or by cultoin, 
three proportions are known — 

Half for the landlord, — Half for the tenant. 
One-third d»tco, — T wo-thiids ditto, 

Two- fifths ditto, — Tnree-fifths ditto. 

% 

These rates, and others lefs common, are all 
fubjefcl to taxes and deductions fimilar to thofe of 
other tenures ; and in confequence, another pro- 
portion, en^afied on equal partition, has in 
fome places been fixed by Government, in lieu 
of alt taxes: fucb, for example, as nine-fixteegths 
for the landlord, and feven-fixteepths for the 
hufbandman. 

(1) To avoid circumlocution and obfeurity, we fpcak of the 
raiat as a tenant paying rent, and of his fuperiour as a landlord 
or a landholder. But, ftri&ly fpeaking, his payment heretofore 
was a contribution to the State, levied by officers Handing be- 
tween the raiat and government. 


Under. 
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Under this tenure the peafant ought not to 
reap his crop without exprefs permiffion (2) 
from his fuperiour; but fhould the landlord delay 
to attend for the partition or eflimation, the bar- 
veft might thereby fuffer. For this reafon, or 
to defraud his landlord, theraiat fometimes pri- 
vately gathers the crop. On thefe occaSons it 
becomes necefiarv to meafure the fields, and to 
e(tin)ate the produce which has been embezzled, 
according to the prefumed fertility of the foil, 
compared with other lands in the neighbourhood. 
If the ufual evaluation of different articles of pro- 
duce were reduced to a table of rates, and the 
value in kind were turned into money, bv a re- 
ference to the average prices of common feafons, 
it would acquire the fame form with the tenure 
for a rent to be afeertained fubfequently to cul- 
tivation according to fixed rates ; and fuch is the 
probable origin of that tenure, which may be 
confidered as a payment in kind commuted for 
a modus. 

.> 

The rates ought to be uniform as far as cir- 
cumftances permit, and the rents of all tenants 
within the fame village or difiritt fhouid be regu- 
lated by one table. As the quality of the foil,. 


(2) A fee for this permiffion was formerly levied. 
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however, cannot be uniform, the rates vary, not: 
only according to the articles of produce, and 
number of crops gathered off the fame field 
within the year, but according to the foil and 
fituation : fuch as fandv ; cxpofed to inundation, 
or to drought ; annually overflowed ; adjoining 
to, or remote from, the village, and fo forth. All 
thefe variations, whether by the produce or foil, 
conftitute the rates which compofe the table. 
Other diverfities are admitted for the fubdivifions 
of diftri&s and of villages. But, in fome places, 
there is no variation according to foil and pro- 
duce ; on the contrary, one uniform rate is ap- 
plied to the whole land which is occupied by the 
fame tenant. A pu't'ta for an adjuflment after 
cultivation by a general table need not fpecify 
the rates. It need only contain the term of the 
leafe, the refervation of eftablilhed taxes, the 
meafure to be ufed for the land, an obligation 
to pay all additional cefles which {hall be univer- 
fally impofed, and the periods of payment. The 
term, fpecified in a leafe of this nature, is com- 
monly the year for which it is granted. A raiat 
has neverthelefs a title of occupancy, in right of 
which he may retain his land, fo long as he con- 
tinue to pay the rent in conformity with the cuf- 
tom of the country, or with his own particular en- 
gagement. Of this, more hereafter. 

The 
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The fum of the rate*, applied to the meafure- 
ment, conflitures the original rent, in contradif- 
tinftion to additional taxes arbitrarily impofed, 
or required for fpecial purpofes. They commonly 
fall under feveral heads ; namely, taxes in general, 
charges, impofis, contributions, and various fees 
under their particular denominations. All efta- 
blifhed cefles ought to be brought on a table (bowing 
the amount of the taxes and their proportion to the 
original rent, Eut not withflanding the exigence 
of a table fo conflruQed, a refervation in this and 
other tenures for new but univerfal cefies, and the 
practice of levying them even without fuch an ex-* 
j refs (lipulation, did formerly render the fitua- 
tion of the tenants precarious. It little availed, 
that the.genera! cohfent of the raiats was deemed 
neceflafy to the impofition of any tax unauthori- 
zed by Government ; a few leading raiats, gained 
by indulgences, eafily led the multitude. 

The meafurement is made by a bigha, (3) 
which contains twenty bifwas. It is a Iquare mea- 
fure on a fide of twenty cai'has ; but this varies 
from three and a half, to nine, cubits. A pole of 
the eftabhfhed length ought to be depofited in the 
public office of the diftridt, fealed at both extre- 

($) Oilier denominations of land meafure are known in fome 
diftri&s, But the bigha is by far the muft prevalent. 
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mities with the official feal of the province ; and 
the meafurement fhould be made with a pole of 
that length, or with a rope equal to twenty fuch 
poles. In either mode the tenant has been com- 
monly defrauded by keeping the middle of the 
pole elevated, or by withholding a part of the 
rope. So great has been the cuftomary fraud, 
that raiats have been known to confent to the 
doubling of their rates, upon a flipulation for a 
fair meafurement. 

The periods of payment are feldom fpecified ; 
they are regulated by ufage grounded on the e/fi- 
mated value of the crops produced in different fea- 
fons ; and the demand is made in the cuftomary 
proportions. But, if inftalments be fpecified, it is 
done by a reference to a feparate engagement de- 
livered with the counterpart of the Itafe. 

The tenures did not univerfally conform with 
the table of rates. Indulgence was granted to 
fuch, as by rank, or religion, were precluded 
from perfonal labour. The reduced rates, al- 
lowed to them, ought to be fpec»fied in the leafe ; 
and where the reduQion has by abufe become al- 
moft univerfal, every leafe to raiats muff in like 
manner fpecify the rates of each perfon, even 
though the taxes, payable by fotne individuals, 
may not have been fo reduced. Ths 



The fimpleft tenure of this kind requites an 
annual adjuftment upon the aflual cultivation, 
iiui in many places the raiat is bound to make 
good toe fame amount as in the preceding year, 
and to pay the excefs, if any. This becomes a 
different tenure : and the llipulatiou ou 0 ht to be 
exprcfied in the leale. A reduflion of rates, ob- 
tained on a promife of increafing the total amount 
of the rent, has uiinecefLrily given name to a 
particular tenure, of which any further mention 
would be here fuperfluous. Some tenants have 
been indulged with leafes for an indefinite term 
and for an unlimited quantity of land at the efla- 
bliflied rates. Thefe, commonly, are not liable 
to new taxes impofed by general confent; and their 
leafes contain a claufe to that elfefd. 

Out of the adjufiment after cultivation has ari- 
fen another form. After making the meafurement^ 
the feparate account of each tenant becomes a re- 
cord: and the annual meafurement is frequently 
omitted in confideration of a corr.promife ; or it 
is partially executed by meafuring the new culti- 
vation, and adhering to the record for the arable 
land of the preceding year. Upon this is founded 
the tenure on the record of a general furvey, 
yhich becomes the rule by which the occu- 
pant is to pay rent, until a new meafurement 

be 



be undertaken to equalife or correct the aflefT- 
ment. 

Among tenures, we have not mentioned that 
of paying for the number of ploughs employed, 
(4) inftead of the quantity of land occupied : it 
is obfolete in Bengal, but is the origin of a te- 
nure which is known in the northern dependen- 
cies of this province, and which has become 
vague and precarious. The Hums of the farm 
are afcertained, but without a furvev of the 
quantity of land. The tenant occupies it in 
the feafon of cultivation, andadjuds the rent when 
the crop is on the ground ; but, if the landlord 
and tenant cannot agree on equitable terms, re- 
ference cannot now be had to any certain rule. 
The farm is transferred to the higheft bidder ; and 
the dilpollelfed farmer receives the reimbmfe- 
ment of his expenfes. 

None of the tenures of Bengal are fecure, ex- 
cept thofe by which the rent of an afcertained 
farm or field, or of a fpecified quantity of land, 
is fixed by a leafe granted previous to cultivation, 
for a definite term, or for perpetuity ; whether 

(4) It ft ill fubfifts in countries bordering on Bengal, 
both to the northward and to the fouthward of the Britifli 
dominions. Four oxen are commonly allowed to one plough 5 
and a regulated tax is levied on it. 

the 




ftie permanency of it be exprcfsly ftipulated ; or 
the leafe be framed, is is not uncommon, for 
in indefinite period. 

In the other tenures, great confufion ha^arifen. 
Meafurements long omitted, withotit a rule of 
record fubftituted in their place, and former fur- 
veys forgotten, of their fates (5) become obfolete. 


(5) The ftandard for the regulation of rate* ha* been 
loft. We learn from Mr. James Grant, in hi* obfervation* on 
the revenues of Bengal, that the affeflfment was limited not 
to exceed in the whole a fourth part of the adfuaf grofs pro* 
duce of the foil. The ancient method of eftimating the 
tefources from the produce is explained in the Ayeen Akbery, 
Vol. I. page 381. See alfo Vol. II. page 9. In early time# 
fhe demands of the Hindu fovereigns were more moderate. 
The Mahabharata dates, that the prince may levy a fiftieth 
of the produce of mines, and a tenth of the corn. Menu and 
other legiflators authorize the fovereign to exaft a fixth, 
an eighth, or a twslfth part of grain, according to circum (lances, 
and a fixth part of the clear annual increafe of trees &c. 
Hindu authors diftinguifh the cultivator occupying the land 
in his own right, or cultivating ground belonging to another 
perfon, who is become unable to till it, or who has expatriated, 
or who has removed to other land ; from the hufbandman, who 
enters on the faTm without perntifiion from the former poffeffor. 
In this laft cafe, the prior occupant may redemand the land v 
and may ha>re the produce, repaying to the hufbandman his 
expenfes; or he fhall have an eighth annually, for eight years, 
and at the expiration of that period he may refhme the land 
without repaying the charges. The peafant is to pay the 
fame to the prince, as to the former occupant. Other sutho- 
xities direft, that the huftandraan (hall pay to the former 

H ' leave 



leave no certain rule for adjufting the rents. 
Endeavours are ufed to obtain from the tenant 
an undertaking for the current year; but, having 
to difpute arbitrary impofts, he feldom complies. 
The landlord, eftimating the amount of his own 
wants, diftributes it at pleafure on his tenants ; and 
endeavours to levy this afleffment. In the confii- 
fion of difputed demands, no documents are in- 
terchanged ; the tenant refufes to accept a re- 


poffcfibr, a tenth of the produce of lands which were 
wade, and had been fo five years : an eighth, for fuch as had 
lain thfec years ; and a fixth, if the ground had remained 
untilied during one year : he was alfo required to pay an equal 
amount to the fovereign. The inftitutes of Akber inform us, 
that former monarchs of Hinduftan exaded the fixth part 
of the produce of lands (Ayeen Akbery, Vol. L page 347). 
Under Akber, the revenue was fettled at a third of the 
produce of lands cultivated for every harveft, or opened after 
allowing a (hort lay, in order that the foil might recover it* 
flrength ; but for older fallows, much Ids was required. For 
example, if the land had been unfilled during three or four 
years and was greatly i ijured, the payment in the firft year 
was two-fifths of the ftandard, or two. fifteenths of the pro. 
duce; in the fecond year, three-fifths of the ftandard; in the 
third and fourth years, four- fifths ; and in the fifth year, the 
fame rate as for land regularly cultivated. The rent of 
ground, which had been wafte, was in the firft and fecon,d 
years inconfiderable ; in the third year, a fixth of the pro- 
duce ; in the fourth year, a quarter of it ; and, after that peri, 
od, the fame as for land which had been regularly cultivated. 
Thefe rates were applicable to corn only. Indigo, Poppy, &c» 
were paid for in ready money, at proportionate rates.— Vid« 
Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I. pages ,$6, 361, and 364. 
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ceipt because ftoppages have been made, which 
he does not acknowledge to be juft ; the landlord 
refufes to grant a releafe, ever claiming more 
than he has realized. The confufion increafes 
while the foie obje£t of one party is to extorr, 
and of the other to withhold, as much as poffible. 
Hence arofe that fcene of violence, which long 
difgraced Bengal under the native adminiftration, 
while the peafant was literally fubjeft to the lafh 
of the extortioner. 

Weakness will ever oppofe cunning to vio- 
lence. This refource has been very fuccefsful in 
the hands of the peafantry of Bengal. When the 
power of coercion was taken from the landlord, 
the tenants had no future opprelfion to appre- 
hend from the vague tenures by which they held; 
but they were not willing to relinquilh the future 
gain which they expefted to obtain by fuch frauds, 
as thofe vague tenures might enable them to 
pra&ife. When the hands of the landlord were 
again ftrengthened, he reverted to the praflice 
of extortion. It is from thefe caufes, that little 
progrefs has been hitherto made in the adjuft- 
ment of 'rents on definite terms; and a long 
period may yet elapfe, before they acquire 
regularity. 


li 2 
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Besides the variety of tenures which we have 
noticed, a difference arifes from other circum- 
ftances. A tenant, who cultivates the lands of a 
diflant village, cannot be placed on the fame foot- 
ing with one, who ufes land in the village, where- 
in he refides. Indulgence in regard to his rent js 
allowed for the purpofe of enticitig the diftant 
cultivator ; and the inconvenience of remote cul- 
tivation makes it neceflary, that he fhould be at 
liberty to relinquifh at any time the land which he 
ufes : and confequently, his own continuance be- 
ing precarious, he cannot have a title of occu- 
pancy, which fhall preclude the landlord from 
transferring the farm to a refident hufbandman 
defirous of undertaking it. Another diftinQion 
arifes from the practice of tenants underletting 
their lands to other peafants. This clafs of mid- 
dle men is numerous. Some are authorized by 
the nature of their tenure, where the rent and li- 
mits of the farm are fixed and afcertained ; others 
have an exprefs permiffion inferted in their leafe; 
moft have no jiiftification for this piaEliee, which 
has grown up by abufe, and which is highly detri- 
mental. The under-tenants, deprefied by an ex- 
ceffive rent in kind, and by ufiirious returns for 
the cattle, feed and fubfiflence advanced to them, 
can never extricate themfelves from debt.' In fo 
abject a ftate, they cannot labour with fpirit, 

while 



while they eai/n a (canty (ubfiftence without hops 
of bettering/ their flotation. Wherever the fyf- 
tem of an intermediate tenantry fubfifts, the pea- 
fan t is indigent; the husbandry, ill managed. 

Such were formerly the principal known te- 
nures of raiats ; but of whom did they hold ? 
This queftion has been much agitated. 

In the unquiet times, which preceded the Com- 
pany's acquifition of the DiwanI, arbitrary power 
irefpeQed neither preferiptive rights, nor efta- 
blifhed ufages. The management, firft adopted 
under the Britifh authority, had no tendency to 
reftore order; and, when the fervants of the 
Company undertook to conduQ. the detail of in- 
ternal adminiftration, they found the whole lyf- 
tem embarraffed and confufed. 

Anxious to fecure for their employers all the 
available refources of their new acquifitions, but 
without intending a wrong to individuals, they 
entered on inquiries with laudable diligence ; but 
it was not rewarded with adequate fuccefs in un- 
ravelling tile intricacies of the revenue, by afeer- 
taining local u&ges ; nor in tracing, by a refer- 
ence to its inftitutes, the fyftem of adminiftration 
eftabliihed under the Moghul Government. 


cnee 
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These inquires were fuggefted f>y a queftion, 
which was early ftarted ; “ Of what nature was the 
“ landed property of Bengal ? To whom did it be- 
“ long ? And what where the privileges which ap- 
** pertained to other claffes ?” Various opinions 
were entertained on thefe points. Some attribu- 
ted to the fovereign the lordlhip of the foil ; but 
reftri&ed this property by admitting, that the 
peafantry, as holding immediately of the prince, 
had a permanent intereft in the land by immemo- 
rial ufage. Others thought, (6) that the zemin- 
dars enjoyed a proprietary right in the foil, of an 
hereditary nature ; and they confidered the pea- 
fantry, as having no pohtive claim to retain the 
land, againfl: the will and approbation of the im- 
mediate fuperiour. Many could perceive no fuch 
right veiled in any, bur the peafant who occupies 
the foil ; they held him to be the natural proprie- 
tor of the land, yet hound to contribute to the 
fupport of the State, from which he received pro- 
tection. 

In one point of view, the zemindars, as defen- 
dants of ancient independent rajas, or as the 
fuccefTors of their defendants, f emed to have 
been tributary princes. In another- light, they 


(6) See Rous, on the landed property of Bengal. 

appeared 


appeared to 'be only officers of Government. 
Perhaps thefr real charafter partook of both ; ' 
«md they might, not inaptly, have been compared 
to kings nominated by the Roman republick, to \ 
adminifter conquered kingdoms. This, however, 
mull obvioufly be reftriBed to rajas who poffef- 
fed great zemindaris. Numerous landholders 
fubordinate to thefe, as well as others independent 
of them, cannot evidently be traced to a fimilar 
origin. 

In examining this queftion, it was prefuppofed, 
that a property in the foil, fimilar to (hat which 
is veiled of right, or by ficlion, in the fovereign, 
or in fonue clafs of his fuhjcBs, throughout every 
State of Europe, mull; veil in fome clafs of the 
inhabitants of Hinduftan, either fovereign or fub- 
jeB. If it were denied to the zemindar (a de- 
nomination, which readily fuggefted the term of 
landholder, for its equivalent), the fovereign has 
been thought the only member of the State, to 
whom that property could be attributed. Be- 
fides the prefumption arifing from the literal in- 
terpretation pf the name, the hereditary fucceffion 
of zemindars pointed out thefe, for the real pro- 
prietors: and, although the fucceffion did not 
follow the rules of inheritance eftablilhed by law 
Tor landed property and admitted in praBice 

for 



for real cltates of which the revenue had been 
granted away by Government; andulthough the 
henditary fucceffion to offices of account (7) was. 
as regular and as familiar, as it was to zemindaris ; 
the advocates for the rights of zemindars deemed! 
the argument concluGve, or appealed to humanity 
in fupport of it. For, perceiving no competitor 
but the fovereign, for the lordfhip of the foil, it 
efcaped their obfervation, that the rights of more 
numerous clafles might be involved in the quef- 
tion, and that the appeal to humanity might well 
be retorted. 

These, and other arguments, were affifted by 
confiderations of expediency, which decided the 
queftion ; and accordingly the zemindars are now 
acknowledged as proprietors of the foil. Yet it 
has been admitted by a very high authority, that 
anciently the fovereign was the fuperiour of the 
foil ; that the zemindars were officers of revenue, 
juftice, and police ; that their office was frequent- 
ly, but not neceffarily, hereditary ; that the culti- 
vator of the foil, attached to his polfeffion with 
the right to cultivate it, was fubjeft inpayments 
varying according to particular ag'&ments and 
local cuftoms ; that, in general, be continued on. 


(7) Canungos. 


the 
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\fhat the revenue to be paid by him 
to the State was to be determined by the zemin - 1 
dars (8). Jfs this correfponds nearly with our 
own opinionl it is the lefs neceflary to offer ar- 
gument and \roof in fupport of .the fentimentfc 
which we enter\in ( 9 ). The raiat certainly had 
a title by occupancy, in right of which he might 
retain the land, without reference to the will and 
approbation of a fuperiour; but Lbjeft to contri- 
butions for the fupport of the State. To affefs 
and colleft thofe contributions, regulated as they 
were by local cuftoms or particular agreements, but 
varying at the fame time with the neceffities of the 
ftate, was the bufinefs of the zemindar, as a perma- 
nent, if not as an hereditary, officer. For the 
due execution of his charge, he was checked 
by permanent and hereditary offices of record 
and account. 

In recognifing a proprietary right belonging 
to zemindars, no more can have been intended, 
than to difclaim all pretenfions on the part of ( 
the fovereign to a property in the foil ; not to 


8) View of plans, &c. 

(9) The comjfo^of a new Digeft of Hindu law has examined 
«, the quefiion of ^ property in the foil. His differtation on thh 
iubjecHs curious!)^ fanciful. See the tranflation of the Digeft 
Vol. II, page 62 f ' 


I 
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abridge or annul the rights and privileges of 
other claffes. But, under the acknowledgment of 
it, occafion muft frequently recur for the par- 
ticular vindication of every priviege, which 
feems to clalh with the property fo acknow- 
ledged to be veiled in zemindars. The fuc- 
ceflion of occupants will gradually afford to the 
zemindars, as landholders, the opportunity of 
limiting the tenures : leafehold farmers will 
fucceed to privileged occupants ; and the rights 
of other clalfes will be likewife abridged. Per- 
haps the certainty of ftipulated rent inay never- 
thclefs be a full compenfation for the lofs of 
an indefeafible right of poffeifion. 

The rent, or revenue, regulated by the 
tenures which we have defcribed, w’as not fuffi- 
ciently certain, and does not include all the 
direCt payments required from the raiats. The 
intricacy of multiplied demands feems to have 
been ftudioufly preferved by the natives, becaufe 
it facilitated , frauds and exa&ions. Many col- 
lections of the nature of land-rents* were ranked 

« 

among the Sayer or internal duties • eflablilhed 
fees, and cuftomary prefents, as ^/il as occa- 
lional contributions, were not brought on the 
regifter of the revenue : and Stoppages were 
made for fpecial purpofes. None- of thefe did, 

ftriCUy 



{IriQI^Qjeakipg, form a part of the land reve- 
nue; and thoy have been therefore referved for 
feparate consideration. 


The Saylr of the nature of land-rent, con* 
lifts of grounckrent for the fite of houfes and 
gardens, revenue drawn from fruit trees, paf- 1 
tures and math, and rent of filheries. Other 
articles of Sayer, collefled within the village, 
-have been abolifhed ; fuch for example, as mar- 
ket tolls, and perfonal taxes- The fees allud- 
ed to were the perquifites of pelwaris, mendils, 
canungos, zemindars, and other officer: cuf- 
tomary prefents, fome of which refembled fines 
on the renewal of leafes, were alfo payable to 
the officers of the revenue. Occafional, as well 
as eftabrifhed, contributions were required for 
works of general utility; fuch as dams, dikes, 
refervoirs, and bridges. Stoppages were moflly 
made for charitable ufes, fometimes for the per- 
quifites of zemindars, canungos, and other of- 
ficers; occafionally for publick works. 


GrovndAents were not ufually levied from 
raiats engaged in hufbandry. They enjoyed 
an exempt^ for their houfes, and, in fome 
places, fpr k thepr gardens and orchards; but this 
immunity laftod no longer, than while they main- 

I 2 ta i* 



tained their tillage: and, if they'jdttrfge^tlvv 
place of abode, they could not remove their 
huts without paying the value, or, ^.n eftablifhed 
modus. In fome diftrifis, however, the culti- 
vating raiats did pay groundrej.; and it was 
for the moft part brought upo’* the record of 
the land revenue. Generally fpeaking, ground- 
rent was paid by fuch refidents, as were not 
engaged in husbandry, for the land which they 
occupied in their manufactures, as well as for 
their houles. It was not ufually regulated by 
the quantity of ground which they poffeffed, but 
was proportioned to the means of different de- 
fcriptions of traders and artifans. Brahmens, and 
perfons of rank, commonly enjoyed an immu- 
nity. Some alfo were exempted on account of 
poverty; others (10) becaufe they gave with- 
out reward a portion of their labour for the 
benefit of the publick, or for the fervice of 
their fuperiours. In many places traders and 
artifans paid no dired groundrent, being fuffi- 
ciently affeifed with other taxes. 


The revenue of fruit-trees is paid ei.her in kind 


(io) For example, potters who were bjiind to fupply tra- 
vellers gratis. AM to this, the unpaid labour of many claflei 
for their zemindar's benefit, and for tfcat** of other publick 
officers. 
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ajifew of the produce, or in cafh upon a nume- 
ration of tie trees. In fome inflances, it is 
brought on/ the record of the land revenue. In 
feveral diAricb, the hufbandmen enjoy the 
benefit of ^common paffure; in others, they 
hire referved \ieadows ; moftly, they pay for 
pafturage in the form of a tax impofed upon 
individuals, or regulated by the number of cattle 
maintained by each perfon. The revenue of 
math may be regulated in the fame manner with 
pafturage ; or the grafs lands may be referved, 
and the grafs may be cut and fold for the 
landholder’s benefit. The revenue of pifcaries 
is obtained by occafionally drawing the fifhery 
on the landholder’s account, after which any per- 
fon may, fifh as a gleaner; or fifhermen are licenf- 
ed for fixed fums, or for a proportion of the pro- 
duce, regulated by rates or by exprefs agreements. 
In general pifcaries, as well as referved paftures 
and grafs lands, were let in farm. 

Other Sayers confifted of tolls on Ihops, on 
the weighing of merchandife, or on the verifying 
of fcales a$d weights, on imports and exports, on 
purchafes ’md fales, on tranfport by land or by 
water, and on 'ferries and halting places ; perfonal 
taxes atfo w^e anciently levied as a capitation 

on 
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( 1 1) on Hindus ; more recently, as a tax ojr jtr ofe fi 
fions. Some of thefe tolls and impoft|s, payable in 
the villages by raiats contributing alfo ^to the land 
revenue, were commuted for a mOjJus. Moft 
were levied at markets ; and the toll?, affiimed the 
form of duties and cuftoms, at the j rincipal marts. 

These Sayers have been abolilhed. To ex- 
amine the rules by which they were levied, would 
be now fuperfluous ; it might gratify curiofity, but 
could anfwer no ufeful purpofe. The rules were 
not fufficiently certain 5 this circumftance, added 
to the multiplicity of various cohesions, (ubje&cd 
commerce to undue exa£Hon§. 


Fees, contributions, and ftoppages, requite nQ 
detailed explanation. It has been already men- 
tioned, that fees were moftly the perquifites of the 
native publick officers ; occafional contributions 
were required for works of general utility ; 
ftoppages were moftly made for charitable purpo- 

( 1 1 ) A poll tax called Jaziyeh was impofed by the Khalif Omar, 
on all perfons not of the Mufelman faith. The Muhammedan 
conquerors of Hinduftan impofed it on the Hindi!, as infidels. 
It was remitted by the Emperor Akber. hjeverthi lefs, perfon?! 
taxes were levied under the fame appellation, tf fo modern a 
period as the late abolition of Sayers in Befigal • but the in. 
ftances were rare, and it was only another i'fir'i for the pro. 
feifional tax paid by the Hindu artifans. 


fes 
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Tbr, fcfn&fmes for official perquifites, occafional- 
ly for public^ ufes. 

Improvements, benefiting the land* of a An- 
gle tenant, mb(t be undertaken by himfelf, on 
his own account for his own advantage ; fucb, 
for example, as hedges, ditches, and wells. For 
great undertakings of lefs limited advantage, fuch 
j>jjiams and ponds, the tenants interefted therein 
unite in a common concern. But publick works 
of greater magnitude, fueh as dikes, roads, ca- 
nals, refervoirs, and bridges, mull be undertaken 
by the landlord for the common benefit of him- 
felf and of his tenants ; or by him, or by fome 
, other perfon, from motives of publick fpirit. 
This has been no unufual incentive; and it was 
formerly deemed unpopular to require repay- 
ment : but fometimes the landlord did claim re- 
imburfement by direft payments ; and it is equi- 
table he fhould do fo, if the lands, improved by 
fuch works, were already let to tenants. In fuch 
cafes, reimburfement could only be obtained by 
an immediate fubfcription, or by an increafe of 
rent ; and ;f ‘ in the prevailing tenures, the rents 
could only be raifed by a fpecial tax or contribu- 
tion. 

The contributions and ftoppages, which were 

not 
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riot Applied to publick works, were eithwopgro 
priated to charitable purpofes ; or, together with 
fees, fupported the native provincial officers. 
, Tbefe charitable purpofes .included t <he mainte- 
nance of belplefs poor, with the fupport of priefts 
and mendicants, and the endowments of temples 
and colleges. Befides eltablifhed contributions 
in money, or in kind, levied on the authority of 
patents, or of the written confent of the inha- 
bitants, and befides allowances paid out of flop- 
pages made upon a fimilar authority, the revenue 
.of diftri&s was charged with penfions and cuftom- 
ary alms ; or it was partly alienated as a fund for 
thefe purpofes. The publick officers had alfo a 
provifion in free lancjs, befides the allowances 
charged on the revenue, and befides the fees and 
perquifites received from the .people. 

Numerous are the diftinftions of fuch allow- 
ances, according to the periods of payment, the 
form in which they were levied, or the fund 
whence they ilfued, the appropriation of the pen- 
fion, or the motive from which it was granted ; 
all thefe conftitute an ufelefs nomenclature unde- 
ferving theattention of fuch, as are not 1 compelled 
by official duty to learn thofe terms?; 

Free lands are likewife diftinguiffied according 

to 
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' ^ thei&apprbpiiations, for Brahmens, birds , en- 
comiafts, afcqticks, pri efts, and mendicants; or, 
for a provifion to the feveral publjck offi- 
cers (is); c\r they were defcribed by terms of 
a general impV^rt, ufed in a reftriQed acceptation. 
Thefe, alfo, it ^ould be fuperfluous to fpecify g 
one, however, merits attention, as it throws fome 
light on a general fubjeft. 


*he Serffiicen was held upon a patent granted 
by an officer of the State ; but that patent was 
grounded on the written confent of the inhabi- 
tants of the diftrift, who agreed to make good 
among themfelves the revenue of the lands fo 
alienated. To underfland this, it is neceflary to 
advert to the record (13) of the affeffment as 
diftributed on the villages, which was formed at 
an early period under the Moghul government. 


(12) It deferves notice, that the provifion in money and in 
kind, for zemindars and canungos, bore the fame denomination ! 
(Nancar). If the zemindars had been proprietors of the foil 
paying a fixed land-tax, why had they a provifion ? or, if they 
were not officers like canungos, why did their provifion bear 
the fame denomination ( 

(•I 3) Firft formed by the celebrated Raja Toder Mull. He 
did not live to complete it for the whole of Bengal proper. In 
this province the Tuctlm of the Tumdr was finally formed at a 1 
modem period. The Tuct’m of the Juma in dams was com- 
pleted in Akber’s reign, 


K 


and 
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and by whitfh the colle&ion of the r^verw^wajf 
regulated. When lands were grafted by the 
fovereign, the revenue was alienate^ according 
to^h'is record ; and it was transferred together 
with the lands, from the revenue /Office, to the 
grand Almoner’s or the Vizir’s reader, according 
as it was appropriated for charitable and religious 
ufes, or for civil and military purpofes. There 
it became a permanent fund (14) applicable to 
thefe purpofes, at the difpofal of the fovereign; 
through the channel of thofe offices, whene'ver 
the land lapfed or efcheated. The fubordinate 
officers of government confequently had not the 
power of alienating the revenue of lands; but, to 
make grants, they had recourfe to the expedient 
of obtaining the confent of the inhabitants of 
the diftrift to affefs on their lands the recorded 
revenue of the ground intended to be granted 
away ; and, as the record carried the diftribution 
no further than to the village, they aflumed the 

(14) The pecuniary allowances alfo formed a fund out of 
which the fovereign made grants ; but the fubordinate officers 
had more influence in the difpofal of thefe allowances, than in 
the diftribution of alienated lands; the general fund of the 
province was increafed by any new grant made by a competent 
authority ; or many feparate funds were eftablifhed by the aflign. 
meat of allowances on the land and fayer revenues of diftrifb 
and villages, or bf grants authorizing private impofti. 


power 



power bf granting any fmaller portion of wafte 
land, without the acquiescence of the people, or, 
the fanftion of government : fuch grants would 
^be the moft 'frequent form of alienation, as the 
general confek| to a Serfhicen might ntft eafily be' 
obtained. Accordingly the greateft part of the 
prefent free lands of Bengal proper were original- 
ly granted in Small portions of wafte ground. 
^ Ttej -ecorded revenue of few entire villages has 
*t>een alienated. In the confulion, which interve- 
ned between the decline of the Moghul, and the 
rife of the Britiih influence in Bengal, fome entire 
villages were indeed granted by the Subadars and 
their fubordinate officers; and they alfo difpofed 
of lands belonging to the alienated fund. But, as 
the Moghul referved the revenue of Bengal pro- 
per for the royal exchequer, and never affigned 
in this province any lands for the civil and milita- 
ry fund (15} and little for charitable ufes, few 
very large trails are now exempt from revenue ; 
and moft of the untaxed effaces are too inconfide- 
rable to employ many tenants. 

The mo;e extenfive trafts of free lands are ma- 


(15) Excepting only the provifion in land for officers, who 
were employed in the immediate adminiftration and protection 
of the province itfelf. 

K s' naged 


naged in the fame mode as eftates affeffed for re- 
venue. The fyftem of management, which an- 
ciently prevailed in fuch eftates, requires expla- 
nation. Every village was fuperintended by an , 
officer or publick fervant, whofe btl’finefs it was 
to affign land to new fettlers, and/ to receive the 
rents of the occupants, by whatever rule they 
were adjufted : and in this he was checked by 
another officer, who was bound to keep a regift?’, 
of every payment, and a record of every tranfac- 
tion, as well as to prepare accounts of the reve- 
nue due from each occupant, according to agree- 
ment or ufage, and generally to condu6l all the 
bufinefs, in which writing is requifite ; while the 
officer firft mentioned performed the duties of a 
land bailiff. But the fignature of both was necef- 
fary to the authenticity of every document, whe- 
ther it were a leafe, a receipt or acquittance, or 
any other adjuflment of account. They were not 
however amenable to the fame fuperiour : the 
ope was fubordinate to the general office of re- 
cord for the whole diftrift ; the other was accoun- 
table to the perfon entitled to receive the reve- 
nue. The canungo, who held the office of re- 
cord now alluded to, kept a regifter of every re- 
venue tranfa&ion, and of every regulation of Go- 
vernment, together with a record of ufages of the 
diftrift. He was a ch^ck on the officers of reve- 



nue ; and the control may have been eflfeflual, 
fo long as he had the nomination of the accoun- 
tants employed in each village. But, though the 
canungo in fome provinces long continued to be 
confulted in the nomination of the accountants, 
thefe became officers of the colle&ions ; and the , 
canungo's control in fa& ceafed from the time j 
when the fyftem of farming the revenue was gene* ’ 
Vally introduced. 

Or this praftice no trace appears in the Ayeeft 
Akbery. There the officers of government are 
infiru&ed to collect the revenue from the huf- 
bandman and remit their calledions to the 
treafury. At what period the perfons charg- 
ed with colleftions became refponiible for 
the amount to be levied by them, does not 
appear with certainty ; but fo early as the reign 
of Aurengzib, we find the diwans required 
to fend amins and crorls to each pergana at 
the proper feafon, and the bufincfc of the 
amin is defcribed (16) to be ** that going from 
“ village to village, he do ascertain, the circum- 1 
** fiances and the cultivation of the perganas; 


(r6) Patents for offices contain general inftruftions relative to 
the duties of the officer. This extradt from an amin’s patent is 
taken from a book of forms compiled in the reign of Aureng- 
vib. 



«* and, with proper confideration for the benefit 
“ of government, and eafe of the raiats, adjuft 
the revenue in due feafon ; and annually fend 
«* to the fuperiour office the ufual recbrds of the 
“ revenue, with the agreements of zemindars 
“ and' with engagements for the colleftions under 
“ the crori's feal, taking care that thefe agree- 
“ ments do contain fpecified inftalments : and he 
“ is thoroughly to examine in the prefence of the 
“ raiats, the crori’s accounts, and give them cre^“ 
" dit accordingly." 

Here the zemindar as regular colleftor, or 
the crori in a temporary truft, is required to en- 
gage for fpecifick inftalments : although the reve- 
nue they are to receive, is adjufted by another 
officer, and although they are to account for the 
whole of their colle&ions. This would fcarcely 
be intelligible, had we not feen, in modern prac- 
tice, the perfon who was intruded with the col- 
leftions, made anfwerable for the expe&ed reve- 
nue without being allowed to benefit by any fur- 
plus beyond his fixed falary, and authorized 
emolument. The pradice feems to have been 
adopted to enforce diligent attention, and to 
prevent defalcations on frivolous pretences. It 
mud be under flood, that the officer of colle&ions 
would be exonerated, if he could make it appear. 
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that the deficiency was unavoidable : but fuch is 
the difficulty of obtaining juftice, when it aflumes 
the form of indulgence, that he would rather defire, 
as a compenfation for the rifk of lofs, to obtain 
a fanftion for a contingent profit; and this would 
be the more readily allowed, as the excefs muft 
have been ufually embezzled, becaufe the fupe- 
riour, having aflumed a ftandard of expectation, 
\^>^d not ftriCily fcrutinize the accounts of an 
officer, who had fulfilled that expectation: and 
thus, probably, the perfon, who was intruded 
with the colleflions, gradually became a farmer 
of the revenue. The tranfition was eafy from the 
feleftion of an officer who was to become anfwer- 
able for the revenue, of from the refponfibility 
required.from the hereditary collectors, to the ac- 
ceptance of tenders from a farmer to whom offici- 
al authority was committed in confideration of the 
revenue which he engaged to pay. 

This fyltem, which cannot be too much repro- 
bated, did not become univerfal, nor were its ill 
confequences fully felt, until it was ufed, among 
other expedients, by Kafim Ali Khan, to obtain 
a'fudden and large increafe of revenue. Unable 
to realize the revenue for which they engaged, if 
they adhered to the rules by which the payments 
of occupants had been hitherto regulated, the far- 
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mers disregarded ufage and engagements, and tai- 
pofed taxes (17) at pleafure, which they enforced 
by violence and coercion. Occupants hid re- 
course to the defperate remedy of emigration. 
Their harveft and private property were confisca- 
ted, and the praftice of alfefiing on the remain- 
ing cultivators, the deficiency arifing from defer- 
tion became general. 

Husbandmen, thus diScouraged by opprefr" 
fion, abandoned or neglefted their cultivation. 
To induce them to refume it, farmers allowed 
every indulgence which they afked ; advanced 
money to thofe who needed pecuniary aid, and 
granted every ftipulation which was required : 
but fo foon as the corn was ripe, they forgot eve- 
ry promife, and eafily found pretences for annul- 
ling agreements made with Simple unfufpedling 
peafants, or fhamelefly infringed their engage- 
ments, without any pretence but their own wants. 
Hence arofe that habitual breach of faith, the re- 
mains of which are yet perceivable. The gene- 
ral difregard of ufage and agreements rendered 


{17) A ftrong inftance occurred in one diftridl, where, in the 
fifth month of the year, a general cefs of thirty per centum was 
impofed by Kafim Ali's amil. The revenue fell in fucceeding 
years far below the former ftandard, and has never been fully re- 
lieved* 


the 
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the offices of account and control ufelefs and nu- 
gatory. Their authority has never been refto- 
ted. 

When Government turned its attention to 
. check thefe abufes ; and, without difeontinuing 
a farming fyftem, or relinquilhing a high revenue, 
^endeavoured to regulate the conduCl of the far- 
imyrr r and to enforce a ftriCl adherence to all ex- 
iting engagements with occupants and cultiva- 
tors ; the farmers, thus controled in their avow- 
ed oppreflions, had recourfe to indireft methods. 
Favouring a few leading cultivators, they ob- 
tained through their influence general agree- 
ments to authorize exaCtions and imports. Pea- 
fants became farmers of revenue, with the view of 
granting, on their own authority, reductions in 
the rent of the lands occupied by themfelves ; 
and continued to farm the revenue, that they 
might perpetuate their undue advantages. The 
peafants at large were difeouraged by an unequal 
aflefiment : and the favoured few did not ufe to 
the beft advantage the lands which they held, 
hut formed that clafs of intermediate tenantry, 

j l ' 

'which has been already mentioned in another 
place. (18). 


(iS) Page 61. 
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It would be endlefs to defcribe all the abulcj 
which had grown up; they were fo numerous, that 
the- permanence of the prefent tenure is infuffici- 
ent to excite the landlord to the arduous under- 
taking of reftifying abufes, and of regulating the 
rents; difcouraged, as he is, by the difficulty of 
difcriminating the ju(t rights of the tenantry from 
their collufive advantages, and controled by ti e 
litigioufnefs of tenants, who contefi: every pbrnt, 
and avail themfelves of every artifice, which the 
forms of judicial proceedings can permit them to 
praQife. 

The farming fyltem, though adopted by the pro- 
prietors of free lands, was not purfued to fuch 
cxcefs: ofcoutfe it was not followed by the long 
train of ill confequences which we have now in- 
dicated. Having a permanent intereft in the 
land, and being under no neceffity of levying a 
fpecifick fum, whether the tenants could afford it 
or not, the proprietors of free lands had npt the 
fame inducements to rack-rent their eftates, which 
thofe had, who were bound for definite payments, 
either as zemindars, or as temporary farmers. . 

The renters of free lands, engaging for a mo- 
derate revenue proportioned to the dues which 
are regularly demandable from the tenants, were. 


not 
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ndl led to the fame violent, or to the fame indl- 
reft, methods of oppreflion ; nor did fimilar abu- 
fes arife from the fuccefsful refinance of cuflning 
againft power. The' rents of the tenants continu- 
ed lefs intricate ahd lefs unequal. The average 
afTeffment might perhaps differ little ; but it was 
not fo unequally diftributed ; and confequently the 
peafantry at large was not fo much depreffed. 

Taxs is confirmed by a comparifon with trafts 
of land, for which renters had obtained perpetual 
leafes, whether they were themfelves zemindars 
of the diftrift, or farmers only of the iand which 
they held. Though not originally afleffed lower 
than other eftates, yet, having become a perma- 
nent poffeffion before the long continuance of the 
farming fyftem had introduced all the abufes 
which have been defcribed, they retained the ad- 
vantage of an equal and uniform afleffment. 

Among the lands afleffed with revenue, the 
condition of large zemindar/s was more deplorable 
than that of fmaller eftates. The zemindari of one 
individual (19) formerly comprehended thirteen ' 
tfioufand fquare miles. Several others too were 
very extenfive. Many were too great to be whol- 




(19) The zemindar of Rajfhahi. 
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ly faperiatended by the owners themfelves. At 
the fame time the magnitude of the fum, which a 
proprietor was bound to pay, deterred him from 
delegating the fuperintendence to irrefponfible 
fervants. He was willing to divide his rilk, by 
underletting his eftate to farmers ; and he prefer- 
red this management which was fanftioned by 
modern pra&ice, to the bolder attempt of regular 
tion and reform ; which, from the long prevalence 
of abufes, would affume the appearance of inno- 
vation and hazardous experiment. The fame 
confiderations muft have had fome influence with 
the proprietors of fmaller traQs of land ; but, ha- 
ving their whole property within the reach of their 
own fuperintendence, being minutely acquainted 
with the circumftances of every part of the eftate, if 
they did not altogether difufe the pra&ice of un- 
derfarming, they at leaft exercifed judgment in 
the conduct of it, and moftly gave fome attention 
to the remedying of abufes. 

If confiderations of general welfare ought to 
fuperfede our feelings for the lofs fuftained by 
individuals, the difmemberment of large pic- 
perties might be deemed a fortunate circum- 
ftance. Meafures tending to encourage the i'ub- 
divifion of landed eftates among heirs, according 
to the common laws of inheritance, arc for the 

fame 



fame reafon well judged and confiftent with good 
policy ; but this muft be taken with foinc limita- 
tion. 

An inferiour and fubordinate clafs of pro- 
prietors hold petty eftates. In the weftern pro- 
vinces, where the office of the fird receiver of 
srents (20) has in fame infttinces become hereditary, 
the clafs of inferiour proprietors may have had 
its origin in the admiffion of heirs to fucceed 
to the fubordinate offices of colle&ion under the 
zemindar. But this cannot be the origin of the 
petty properties which are common in theeaftern 
diftri&s of Bengal. Thefe tenures feem rather 
to have been an extenfion of the rights of oc- 
cupants* from vague permanence, to a declared, 1 
hereditary, and even transferrable, intereft. 
They all bear a fixed quitrent for portions of land 
■which are to be inherited in regular fucceffion ; 
and forne were underftood to authorize the 
traosferby fale or donation, and confequently 
conferred every right which conftitutes a real 
property: others, not compatible with alienation 
by fale or gift, formed an imperfeft and depen- 
dant property, which neverthelefs was inheritable 
in^regular fucceffion. But both, by abufe, be- 


(20) The Mukkedcm or mundil. 
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come liable to a variable affeffment, in common 
with the lands of other occupants. The untrans- 
ferrable but hereditary properties (till, however, 
remained a little fuperiour to the common right 
of occupancy ; becaufe this ceafed with poffefiion, 
whereas the hereditary title authorized the taal- 
lukdar or his heir to refume poffefiion, though 
his a&ual occupancy might have been interrupted. 

These dependant taalluks (for fo they are 
generally called) were rated to the affeffment of 
the village as it (lands on the record already 
mentioned(2 1); at firft the objefl was a fpecification 
of the revenue to be paid ; afterwards it only 
became a defignation of the property : in the 
intermediate period it ferved to regulate their 
aflual affeffment by adding the new taxes to the 
recorded rent, in the fame proportion, at which 
their fuperiour zemindars were rated. The 
alienable properties above mentioned compre- 
hend nearly the whole of the eflates, which have 
been feparated, under the name of taalluks (22), 
from the jurifdi&ion of fuperiour landholders ; 


(21) Page 52. 

(22) Some taalluks feem to have been the zemindar! te- 
nure fubdivided ; others, not entitled to be deemed indepen- 
dent, were no better than permanent lcafes of land held in 
farm. 
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while the other tenures, which we have mention- 
ed as likewife prevailing in the eaftern diftri&s, 
continue fubordinate to the zemindars; but in 
both, the affeflinent has long ceafed to be re- 
gulated by any certain rule. Many dependant 
taallukdars have neverthelefs preferved the be- 
nefit of a quitrent fixed in perpetuity. 

Instates which were originally fmall.beingfub- 
divided according to the rules of inheritance fix- 
ed by the Hindu or by the Muhammedan law (23), 
foon fplit into minute portions fo inconfiderable, 
that the publick accounts exhibit independent 
taallukdars afieffed with an annual revenue. of 
a few pence ; yet the heirs, attached to their 
poffdfions, often limit their induflry to their paltry 
eftates ; or even content themfelves indolently 


(19) Kftatcs of Mufelmans are more rapidly fubdivided 
than thofe of Hindus. The law of family partnerlhip gene- 
rally preferves the unity of the eftates held by Hindu*. This, 
however, is not the molt material difference. The Hindu law 
divides property in equal (hares among heirs of the fame 
degree, but without commonly admitting the participation of 
females. In general, thefe only inherit in default of male 
heirs. The Arabian law afligns to feveral relations their 
fpecifick portions as allotted by the Koran; and divides the 
remainder of the inheritance among the rcfiduarv heirs ; giv- 
ing equal (hares to all males of the fame degree, and half the 
portion of males, to females in the fame degree of confanguini- 
ty. 


to 
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to attempt maintaining, on the income ot a 
fubdivided patrimony, the unprofitable idlenefs 
of an opulent predecefior. Induftry muft be 
unfuccefsful, where it is limited to force the 
maintenance of a family from an inadequate 
portion pf land. Petty poffeflions are almoft an 
irrefiftible inducement to this unprofitable dili- 
gence ; but fufficient fecyrity in leafehold tenures, 
and the experienced advantage of larger farms, 
ought to induce petty proprietors to extend their 
induftry beyond the limits of their own eftates. 
As for idle indigence, it ultimately finds its own 
remedy, though at the expenfe of population. 
Meantime the more numerous a clafs of unprofi* 
table citizens becomes, the greater is the prefent 
evil. The juftice and policy of limiting the 
fubdivifion of landed property may be queftioned ; 
but certainly it fhould not be encouraged, to a 
minute degree of fubdivifion. 

It may even be doubted whether fubdivifion 
of property in arable land be not an evil, though 
it were not carried further than may leave eftates 
of fufficient magnitude to afford to the proprig-, 
tors an humble fubfiftence. The Indian land- 
holder is too much difpofed to reft fatisfied- in 
the indolent enjoyment of the produce of his 
land, neither applying himfelf to hufbandry on his 


own 
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own eftate, nor to any other occupation whence 
he might derive fome aid to his fmall income. 
Straitened in his circumftances, he exa£b the 
utmofi: rent from his tenant. Greater proprie- 
tors, unlefs impelled by the difficulties of an ex- 
ceflivc contribution to the revenue, might pur- 
fue their own intcrefl in allowing favourable 
terms to their tenants. A clafs of wealthy 
thizens contributes to the profperity of the 
Si are, by their encouragement of elegant arts; 
though the furefl token of a thriving nation is 
certainly found in the confumption of fuperfluities 
by the people at large, when affluence permits 
the general ufe of more than the mere neceflaries 
of life. But the confumption and ufe of mere 
food and apparel, by a fet of idle and indigent 

9 

landholders, contributes nothing to general prof- 
perity; it (hows only an unprofitable population. 
This clafs of needy proprietors is numerous 
in Bengal. But even the greatefl landholders 
are not in a fituation to allow that indulgence 
and accommodation to their tenants, which might 
be expefted on viewing their income. Ref- 
ponfible to government for a tax originally cal- 
culated at ten-elevenths of the expeQed rents of > 
their eftates, they have no probable furplus above 
their expenditure, to compenfate for their rifk. 
In any the greateft calamity, a mode-rate tax mud 

M leave 



leave to the proprietor fame income. On the 
contrary, a common evil muft bear down him, 
who is aflefled with ten-elevenths, or even with 
three quarters, of his receipts. Any calamity, 
any accident, even a delay in his recoveries, may 
involve a zemindar in difficulties from which no 
economy nor attention can retrieve him. He 
is not therefore likely to be an indulgent and for- 
bearing landlord. 

From this view of the condition of landhol- 
ders, we are led to the confideration of the cir- 
cumftances of tenants; and to inquire whether 
the grofs produce of the lands fufliciently reward 
the labour employed for its production ; and in 
what degree of eafe, it fupports the cla/Tes who 
fubfift by their induftry. The opulence of the 
commonalty conflitutes the wealth of the nation; 

1 and the country may be deemed flourilbing, in 
proportion as the peafants are in an cafy con. 
dition. Their general mode of life, compared 
with what may be deemed reafonable wants," will 
Ihow whether the people at large are well or ill 
fupported; confidering at the fame time the re- 
ward of labour, to determine whether voluntary 
abftemioufnefs, or real poverty, debar them 
a fuller gratification of their wants. But, fince 
the earnings of country labour cannot be treated 

of 



oi feparatel y from the detail of husbandry, we fliall 
refume that fubjeft. 


CHAPTER V. 

Profits of Hujbandry in Bengal, 

W E have defcribed the peafants as applying 
the labour, which they give to hufban- 
drv, folely to ground ufed on their own account* 
and we have mentioned a clafs of tenantry mo- 
nopolizing land, to relet it to the aQual culti- 
vator at an advanced rent, or for half the pro- 
duce ; but it muft be underftood, that, though 
this too 1 generally defcribe the whole tenantry, 
peafants are not wanting, who fuperintend the 
culture performed by their fervants or by hired 
labourers: fuch are Biahmins and others who 
are reftrained by prejudice from perfonal la- 
bour; or men of other tribes, whofe circum- 
ftances admit of their contenting themfelves with 
fuperintending the management of the land ; or 
lefs opulent perfons, who neverthelefs call in the 
alMance of hired labour to aid their own. Refer- 
ence being had to the quantity of land tenanted^ 
perhaps the greateft part would be found to be 
M 2 held 
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held by tenants who do employ labourers. But, 
fince the fervants often tiil ground on their own ac- 
count alfo, the peafants were truly, in refpeft of 
number, defcribed as labouring unaffifted on the 
lands which they ufe. 

A cultivator, who employs fervants, en- 
tertains one for every plough, and pays him 
monthly wages, which, on an average, do. not 
exceed one rupiya per menfero ; in a cheap 
diftriQ, we have found the monthly hire as low as 
eight anas. But the talk, on a medium of a 
bigha a day, is completed by noon. The cattle 
is then left to the herdfman’s care, and the 
ploughman follows other occupations during the re- 
mainder of the day; moftly he cultivates homeland 
on his own account ; and this he generally rents 
from his employer for a payment in kind. The 
quantity of land, commonly ufed by the plough- 
man, is afccrtained by the ufage of fome dif- 
triSs, which authorize a fpecifick quantity of 
land to be underlet by tenants; namely for each 
plough two bighas, equal to three of the ftandard 
to which we reduce the variable meafures of 
land (t). 

(i) At half produce, and cultivated folcly by the peflonal 
labour of the ploughman, three bighas cannot pay the labour 
with more than fevcn rupiyas per annum : they mull be added to 
the monthly rupiya paid by his employer, I f 
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If the herd be fufficient to emnfnv on** rrr„ 
fon, a fervnnt is entertained; ami receives, in 
money, food, and clothing, to the value of one 
rupiya and a half per menfem. The fame herdf- 
man however generally attends the cattle of 
feveral peafants, receiving, .for every head, a 
monthly allowance equal to about half an ana. 
One herdfman can tend fifty oxen or cows. 

Where feveral ploughs are kept, the peafant 
ufually has a pair of oxen particularly afligned 
to the implement which fupplies the purpofe of 
a harrow : for this is thought to require ftronger 
cattle than are fufficient for labour. A plough, 
complete, cofts lefs than a rupiya. The price of 
a grooved beam, ufed as a harrow to break and 
level the ground, is yet more inconfiderablc. 
The cattle employed in hufbandry are of the 
fmalleft kind : they coft on an average not more 
than five rupiyas each (2). 

•The price of this labour may be computed 

r (2). The average price of cattle for hufbandry throughout 
Bengal might perhaps be taken ftill lower than five rupiyas, for 
they are bought in the vicinity of Calcutta at five and fix rupiyas 
*arL*?d # 
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from the ufual hire of a plough, which we Rate, 
on the medium refult of our inquiries, at twQ 
anas per diem. 

The fame cattle are alfo employed to drag ar> 
implement, which bears fome refemblance to the 
harrow, but which is ufed for rice and fome other 
objefts to thin a luxuriant vegetation, and to 
difperfe the plants equally in the field : it fervcs 
at the fame time to remove the weeds. 

For a hand weeding, the labourers are very 
generally paid in grain, inftead of money. Their 
ufual daily allowance is from two to three fcrs, 
or twice as many pounds, of grain. They bring 
their own' hoes, which are fmall fpuds, and of 
which the coft is very trifling. Twenty labourers 
may weed a bigha in a day. For tranfplanting, 
the daily allowance, and the labour performed, 
are nearly the fame as for weeding. No tool 
' is required for tranfplanting rice, the whole 
operation being performed by the hand ; hqt for 
other cultures, where a tool is requifite, an im- 
plement, refembling a hoe on a long handle ; or 
one like a chiflel, alfo on a long handle, is em- 
ployed. For hand hoeing, the large hoe, which, 
in Bengal ferves the purpofe of a fpade, is em- 
ployed, It is wide and curved, and fet on the 

handle 
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handle at an acute angle: this compels the labour- 
er to ftoop much in working. The fame tool 
ferves for clearing of old lays, preparatory to 
opening them with the plough, and for other 
purpofes for which a fpade would be ufeful. 
The pay for digging, and generally for all coun- 
try labour, is regulated by the fame allowance, 
of two to three fers per diem, as abovementioned. 
But reaping is generally performed by con- 
tract, the reapers being hired at a fheave in fix- 
teen, or, if they alio carry in the harveft, at a 
Iheave in eight ; and the whole expenTe of ga- 
thering the harvelt may be paid with one mea- 
fure of grain in fix, which provides for the labour 
of reaping, carrying, winnowing, meafuring, and 
floring the crop. The thralhing is not included; 
for corn is not ufually thralhed, but is trodden 
out by the cattle of the farm. 

Though rice and pulfe may find a market in 
the hufk, and the talk of cleaning rice and fplit- 
ting pulfe generally fall on the firft purchafer; 
yet, not unfrequently employing the peafant’s 
leifure, it may be counted among the labours of 
the cottage. It is executed with a wooden pellle 
_£,~d mortar; or the rice is cleaned under a 
beater of very fimple contrivance, worked by a 
pedal. When the hulk has been removed by 

long 
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long beating upon the dry rice, fuch grain is pre- 
ferred for home confumption. If previoufly 
fcalded, it is better adapted for prefervation, and 
has been therefore more approved in foreign com- 
merce. As the expenfeof fuel is nearly equal to 
the economy of labour, the allowance for hulking 
rice is almofl uniform, at a contraft to return, in 
clean rice, five-eighths of the weight delivered in 
the hulk. The furplus, with the chaff or bran, 
pays the toil. 

We {hall not have formed a juft notion of the 
reward of country labour, without comparing the 
price of it to what is gained by a cultiva- 
tor, who delivers half the produce in lieu of rent: 
in this comparifon, it will be unneceffary to no- 
tice the fmall dedu&ions ufually made before par- 
tition. Some are favourable to the cultivator, be- 
came they defray a part of his expenfes ; others un- 
favourable, becaufe they are taxes for the meafure- 
ment of the ptoduce, or for religious appropriati- 
ons The advantage and difadvantage are perhaps 
nearly balanced, and we confider him as obtain- 
ing no more than an exadt half of the produce to 
reward his labour, and defray his expenfes. 

Ten mans of rice are a large produce from 
one bigha, and a return of fifteen for one: 

Cultivator’s 
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Cultivator’s fhare, - Mans 
Seed which thfe proprietor 
of the land had advanced, 
and which is repaid to him 
with too per centum by 
way of intered - - - o 26 tof 
The labour of reaping &c. 
at the rare of a fixth 6f 
the whole crop, - - 1 26 1 of 

Ditto weeding twenty days 
at 2~ fer,- - - - - 1 10 o 

3 23 S 

t 16 11 

Do. hulking, with the waftage at 

three-eighths, - - - - 021 4 

0 35 7 

thirty-five fers and feven fixteenths of clean rice, 
at the average rate of twelve anas for the 
man, are worth eleven anas nearly ; and this does 
not pay the labour of ploughing, at two anas 
per diem for eight days. It appears then, that 
the peafant cultivating for half produce is not fo 
well rewarded for his toil, as hired labourers ; 
and it mud be further noticed, that he is under 
the neceflity of anticipating his crop for feed 
and fubfiftence, and of borrowing for both, as 

N well 



well as for his cattle and for the implements of 
hufbandry, at the ufurious advance of a quarter, 
if the loan be repaid at the fucceeding harvefh 
and of half if repaid later : we cannot then won- 
der at the feenes of diftrefs, which this clafs of 
cultivators exhibits; nor that they are often com- 
pelled by accumula'ing debts, to emigrate from 
province to province. 

It is obvious, that, where the produce i& 
greater in proportion to the feed and to the quan- 
tity of land, the fum of labour remaining the 
fame, this partition of crop may leave to the pea. 
fant a fufficient payment for his toil ; on the other 
hand, where it is lefs, it may be abfolutely un- 
equal to afford the fimpleft neceffaries. This is 
fo true, that, in molt lands, cultivation for 
this proportion of the crop is utterly impractica- 
ble. We therefore took a higher produce, and 
eftimated lefs labour, than the general average 
would have fuggefted to us. But this mull be 
now noticed, together with the requifite leturn 
of profit on the outlay, to compare the average 
produce with rents paid in money. 

In the hufbandry of corn and fmall grains, It 
has been already Hated, that a coniiderable pro- 
portion of the land yields feveral crops within the 

year; 
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year; much indftrd yields only one; but, on the 
other hand, the.pra&ice of crowding crops Teems 
ill judged, and it returns lefs in proportion to the 
labour and expenle, than fucceftive cultivation. 
We may therefore affume, as the middle courfe 
of hufbandry, two yearly harvefts from each field ; 
one of white corn, and another of pulfe, oil 
feed, or millet. Not that, on a medium, land 
does adlually produce two annual crops ; but 
the greater expenfe of cultivating two feparate 
portions for their refpeftive harvefts, at two diffe- 
rent fealons, is nearly compenfated by the profit 
of obtaining, in fom; inftances, more than two 
crops from the fame field, where circumftances 
permit: at the fame time the quantity of ground, 
which is actually ufed, is more th«m would be 
required, if all land uniformly yielded two har- 
vefts. 

A plough, with the ufual yoke of two or three 
pairs of oxen alfigned to it, is equal in common 
management to the full cultivation of fifteen 
bighas of land : and the expenfe, eftimated at 
twenty- two rupiyas eight anas, averages one 
rupiya and a half for the bigha. 


N 2 


Ploughman, 
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Ploughman, at one rupiya per ’nen- 
fe in, - Rj. 

.Allowance to the herdfman, (fay for 
five oxen, at half an ana each) 
two anas and a half per menfenu ; 
or, per annum - - - l 14 

Pafture, two anas a head, annually, o xo 
Intereft on thirty rupiyas, the colt 
of the cattle, and on two rupiyas, 
the coll of the plough and other 
implements, at two per centum 
per menfem, including the wear 
and tear of the plough, and the 
replacing of cattle, - 80 

22 8 

On the medium aflumed oF two crops per 
annum, the produce may be taken at feven 
mans of rice in the hulk, and three and a half 
mans of pulfe or other grain gathered at the 
fecond harveft (3). 

Seven 


{3). In the firft volume of Gladwin's Tranflatioo of the 
Ayeen Akberv, page 356, is a table of the mean produce of 
fuch land as is regularly cultivated. It is calculated on a me- 
dium of three year*. To compare this with our eltimate may 
be curious. 

The bigha noticed by the Ayeen Alebery contains 3600 
fquare ilahi Guz, and the man confifts of forty fers, each fcr 

weighing 
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3 4f 
2 3 

5 7j 

i 6 


* 4 

i 8 

i 6 

8 

weighing thirty dams. The bigha, for which our eftimate is 
formed, contains 1 6oo fquare yards, and the man confifts of forty 
fers, containing eighty Sica Weight ; 3600 Ilahi Guz' are 
equal to 3025 fquare yards; and thirty dams to forty-three 
Sica Weight. 


Frodure of a big- ' 
ha of 3600 Ha- 

The fame produce 
reduced to the 

hi Gu2, in mans 

bigha of 1609 

and fers of 
dams. 

30 

fquare yard* in 
man* of 80 Sa. 
Wt. to the fer. 

Clean rice, average of three forts, - 1 6 33 

0 

- 4 35 

Wheat and barley, - - - - - 1238 

jpeafe, chiches, vetches, and other pulfe, 

8 

- 3 30 

* average of eight kinds, - - 78 

0 

- 2 0 

Millet, average of two kinds, - 9 27 

Seeds yielding oil, average of three 

0 

- *35 

V 

- kinds, - -- -- -- - 616 

0 

- 1 35 
The 


Seven mans , j equal to four mans 
and Skeen fers of clean rice, at 
12 anas, - - - Rs. 

Three and a half mans at 10 anas. 


Seed repaid, a twelfth ; and expen fe 
of reaping &c. a fixth. 

Labour of fowing, weeding, &c. 
‘equal to two weedings, or forty 
day-labourers, at two and a half 
fers — 2ms. 20 frs. at 8 ans. 
Labour of cattle for the plough, 8 cc. 
Rent, a fourth of the grofs produce, 
including all payments to the 
landholder or his officers. 
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The peafant confequently does not derive from 
corn cultivation the very hurnbie~ir)airi:enai„ce 
which wc iuppofe, unLTs his family fhare in the la- 
bour for which we calculate him to pay, or apply 
their leifure toother occupations; or unlefs we take 
into account the profit drawn by him froirrthe land 
which he underlets to his ploughmen athalfproduce. 
In facl.it is not upon the cultivation of grain, th.it 
the peafant depends for his profit, or even for his 
comfortable maintenance. In grazing di(lri£ls» 
it is the dairy, in others, it is the culture of fome 
more valuable produce, which aids the lnifbandry 
of corn. In diftri&s, where cattle abound, the 
occupying of arable land is neceilary to entitle the 
peafant to pafture in the forefl: and on the downs a 
propot donate herd of cattle : in other provinces, 
corn, though not equally profitable with dearer 
articles, ferves to alleviate the rifk attending the 
cultivation of them ; for they feem precarious in 
exaft proportion to the greatnefsof the profit which 
they are expefled to afford. On the failure of his 
mulberry or his fugarcane, the peafant, had he no 
corn, 1 muft fuffer the extremities of want; but, 
railing in that and other grain, a fufficiency for 
mere fubliftence, he can wait the fupply of his 
other wants, from the fuccefs of other culture ; 
or he can referve a hoard from the crop of a 
fuccefsful year, to meet the difficulties of one, 
that is calamitous. The 
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p he price of corn, which, in Bengal, fluftu- 
ates much more than in Europe (4)* has a con- 
fiderable influence on the value of mod other 
articles, though it cannot regulate the price of 
all (5). When the demand is limited to fetf 
perfons, as it is under a commercial monopoly, 
the purchafer is enabled to fix his own price. 
That of raw opium, for example, is regulated 
by Government ; and the purchafe of filk alfo is 
almoft entirely in the hands of the Company's 
agents. This circumftance gives uniformity to 
the price of the raw material. The value of all 
fuch articles mull then be nearly uniform : at 


(4) Without famine or fcarcity, we have known corn 
four Mnc5 dearer at the firft hand in one year, than in the 
preceding. In a che^p diftrift, rice in the hulk fold, one 
feafon, as low as eight mans for the rupiya. In the follow- 
ing year, it was eagerly purchafcd at the rate of a rupiya for 
two mans. 

(5) When the crops of com are very abundant, ir is not 
only cheap, but wants a ready market. As the payments of 
rent$.are regulated by the feafon of harveft, the revenue is 
due, and muft be paid, whether there be, or be not, a vent 
for the produce. To meet the demand of rent, and to 
provide for other difburfements which the tenant has imme- 
diate occafion to make, he mull difpofe of other more ialea- 
ble produce, and even anticipate the harveft of it. Thus the 
eagernefs of the venders reduces the price of other article* in 
confequence of corn wanting a ready fale. For fomc fuch 
reafon the price of corn ftems to have a greater influence on 
the general market in Bengal, than in other countries. 


leaft 
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lead their price can be affefted, but diftantlv, by 
the abundance of the harved. 

A peafant, who fhould place his principal 
dependence on the culture of fuch produ&ions, 
tnuft experience abfolute want, if he fell a fcanty 
crop at no higher rate than abundant harvefts, 
at the fame time that corn bears a very advanc- 
ed price ; but, fo long as he fovvs a fufficient 
proportion of land with corn, he cannot be de- 
ftitute of food, whether the price of grain be 
high or low. From this and other culture, he 
can feldom fail of being alfo enabled to difcharge 
his rent, though he may be much ftraitcned for 
the lupply of his various wants, over and above 
a bare fubfiftence. 

But the profits of cartle are lefs precarious : 
they confift in the increafe of dock from kine, 
and in the milk of buffaloes. Cows are ufually 
fed near home on referved paftures, or on the 
waile lands of the village : buffaloes, needing 
more nutriment, and thriving on rank vegeta- 
tion, do not find fufficient paffurage in populous 
didrids. The herds of this fort of cattle are 
mod numerous in the northern and weftern pro- 
vinces, where, in the rainy feafbn, they find paf. 
turage on downs, which are never fubmerged ; 

and 
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"tod in the dry ft'afon, on foreft lands, which are 
Imblfly inundated during the rains. But many 
herds of buffaloes travel in the dry feafon into 
the vaft forelts, which border on Bengal. 

Cattle are grazed at a very fmall cxpenfe. 
It does not exceed eight annas a head annually 
for oufFaloes, and four anas for cows. A herdf- 
man lured to attend fifty cows, or thirty buf- 
faloes, at wages in grain, money and clothes, 
amounting to one rupiya and a half per menfem, 
(or lefs if the average be taken in grazing dif- 
triQs only,) does in fa£t receive an ana for 
each cow, and lefs than one ana for each buf- 
falo : but this average, which has been comput- 
ed for all Bengal, is higher than the ufual rates 
in gr/^Tng diftri&s; the whole annual expenfe 
incfdent to ftock capnot there exceed feven an- 
as for each buffalo, and three anas for each cow. 

The profits of the dairy arife from the fale of 
milk, of curds in various forms, and of clarified 
butter. As the laft is the only produce which 
admits of being tranfported to a diflant market, 
we calculate the profit as if the whole milk under- 
went this preparation. The buffalo cow daily 
fuppliesthe dairy with two to three fers of milk. 
Upon an eftimate of milch kine, in the proportion 

O of 
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of two thirds of the whole herd' -throughout thz 
year, the annual produce is nearly fifteen iti'am 
of milk for each cow. The dairyman will con- 
traflt without wages to deliver two fers and a half 
of clarified butter for a man of milk. At this 
rate, the owner of the herd fhould receive thirty* 
feven fers and a half of clarified butter for fifteen 
mans of milk, and may difpofe of it for feven 
rupiyas and a half: out of this a dedufilion mud 
be made for tranfport from the dairy to the mar- 
ket; fince, the cattle being ufually grazed in wild 
countries, the temporary hut, which ferves for a 
dairy, is remote from the market. This, however, 
with the expenfes eflimated at feven anas a head, 
will hardly reduce the annual profit much below 
feven rupiyas for each buffalo cow : or thirty- 
five per centum on the capital, if we juflly value 
each buffalo at twenty rupiyas, and fuppofe that 
the increafe of flock fully compenfates for the lofs 
by mortality and accident. We make no account 
of the few male calves reared for facrifices, nor of 
thofe reared for labour; becaufe buffalos- are 
rarely employed for burden, or in the labours of 
hufbandry, within the limits of Bengal proper. 
The profits of kine, by the increafe of flock, bear 
nearly the fame proportion to the capital which is 
employed in the purchafe of the herd. They 
certainly amount to thirty per centum. 


Cattlb 
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conftitute the peafant s wealth ; and 

/ profits of flock would be greater, did the con- 

fumption of/tnimal food take off barren cows, 
and oxen w^ch have pafied their prime. This 
indeed cannot happen where the Hindus confti- 
tute the great mafs of the general population, fincc 
they conlider the (laughter of kine, and the eating 
of cows flefh, as (inful. But many tribes of Hin- 
dus, and even fome Brahmens, have no objection 
to the ufe of other animal food. At their enter- 
tainments, it is generally introduced ; by fome it 
is daily eaten, and the inftitutes of their religion 
do require, that tlelh (hould be tafted even by 
Brahmens at folemn facrifices : forbidding, how- 
ever, the ufe of it unlefs joined with the perform- 
ance of fuch a facrifice. Daily pra&ice, how- 
ever/fTnot governed by rules of limited cogen- 
y ; and, meat (mutton and goat's fle(h) being 
more than double the price of vegetable food, it 
cannot be afforded as a common diet upon the 
ufual earnings of labour. Whether this circum- 
ftance have much influence, or whether entire ab- 
ftinence from animal food be not rather aferiba- 
ble to the prevalence of fuperftitious prejudices, 
may be queltioned. Probably both have influence, 
though the latter has the greateft. From what- 
ever caufe it arife, the confumption of animal food 
js no{ fo considerable as to render the flock of 
O 2 fheep 
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flieep an objeCt of general attention. 'Tfy:- ; 
wool fupplies the home confumption of blanke-u. 
but is too coarfe, and produces too fmall a price, 
to afford a large profit on this flock. 

The orchard is what chiefly contributes to at- 
tach the peafant to his native foil. lie feels a 
fuperftitious predilection for the trees planted by 
his anceflor, and derives comfort and even profit 
from their fruit. Orchards of mango trees diver- 
fify the plains in every part of Bengal. The de- 
licious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is a 
wholefome variety in the diet of the Indian, and 
affords him gratification and even nourifhrnent. 
The palmyra abounds in Bihar: the juice extrac- 
ted by wounding its fummit becomes, when fer- 
mented, an intoxicating beverage, which is dnger- 
ly fought by numerous natives, who violate thl 
precepts of both the Hindu and Mahomedan re- 
ligions, by the ufe of inebriating liquors. The 
coconut thrives in thofe parts of Bengal, which 
are not remote from the tropick : this nut con- 
tains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and is fo 
much fought by the Indian, that it even becomes 
an objeft of exportation to diftant provinces; 
The date tree grows every where, but efpecially 
in Bihar ; the wounded trunk of this tree yields 
a juice which is fmrular to that of the palmyra, and 

from 
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*&^>nywhich fu^ar is not unfrequentfy extraQed. 
Plantations of areca are common in the centrical 
parts of Bengal : its nut, which is univerfally con- 
fumed thriu^hout India, affords confiderable 
profit to the planters. The Baflia thrives even 
on the pooreft foils ; and abounds in the 
hilly diftri&s : its inflated corols are efculent 
and nutritious, and yield by diftillation an in- 
toxicating fpirit ; and the oil, which is exprefled 
from its feed, is in mountainous countries a com- 
mon fubftitute for butter. 


Besides thefe, which are mod common m the 
feveral provinces of Bengal, other trees are plant- 
ed, but more fparingly ; and that, for the owner's 
ufe only, without any view to profit. The vari- 
ous fans of ufeful trees, which either grow wild 
-df’ thrive with little care, are too many to be 
enumerated in this place. But we muft not 
quit the fubjefl of plantations without remarking, 
that clumps of bambus, which, when once plant- 
ed, continue to flouriih fo long as they are not 
too abruptly thinned, fupply the peafant with ma- 
terials for his buildings, and may alfo yield him 
profit. 


ArTEit this hafly fketch of the hufbandman's 
purfuits, it may be proper to notice more fully 

fuch 
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fuch produ&ions of the foil, as are?* the chief^ty 
jeflsof the merchants attention in Rental. 

The valuable articles of fugar, tpb'acco, (ilk, 
cotton, indigo, and opium, being the principal 
dependence of the peafant for the fupply of con* 
veniences, and for acceffion of wealth, are well 
defervtng of particular eonfideration. Deriving 
a further importance as they are the objeSs of ex- 
ternal commerce, each would feparately merit the 
ampleft detail both in regard to the prefent ma- 
nagement of them, and to the traffick which is 
carried on. But precluded from undertaking 
the difquifition in the whole extent which the 
fubjeft embraces, we may be contented with 
hazarding on each topick fuch obfervations as 
feem mod material. 

Opium, it is well known, has been monopolized 
by government. It is provided in the provinces 
of Bihar and Benares, and fold in Calcutta by pub- 
lick fale. For many reafons this monopoly feems 
lefs exceptionable than any other. It is doubt- 
, lefs a rational objeft of policy to difcouragc the 
internal confumption of a drug, which is fo high- 
ly pernicious, when employed for intoxication. 
It mud not however be concealed, that, by the 
effeQ of the monopoly, Bihar has loft the market 

of 
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of the weftern countries, which formerly were 

‘thence fhpplied, but which now raife as much as is 

confumed Within their limits, and even furnilh 

fome opiur^to the Briiifh provinces. Neverthe- 

lefs, if the fir (t grower receive, from the monopo- 

lift, as equitable payment, as the competition of 

free trade could afford him, the monopoly cannot 

be deemed a publick injury; it only takes, for 

the benefit of the date, what otherwife would 
* 

afford gain to a few intermediate traders. 

When the drug was provided by contrafil, the 
price, paid to the firfl grower, was regulated by the 
contrail made with Government. The contrac- 
tor gave advances to fuch peafants, as were de- 
firous of undertaking the culture, and received 
the r/w juice of the poppy at the rates fixed by 
■ his cootraQ. On a medium of thefe rates, ad- 
verting to the quantity which may be eftimated 
on each, the raw opium appears to have been 
bought at the price of one rupiya for ten -fix- 
teerfths of a fer, or for one pound and a quarter 
nearly. 

A learned and very ingenious inquirer 
eftimated the produce of one acre at fixty pounds 


(6) Dr. Kclr. 
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of opium } but we think he mud have been mi 
by the refult of trials on very fertile land i 
fortunate feafon. Such information, as we have 
been able to obtain, has led us to eifcimate little 
more than four fers or eight pounds of opium 
from a bigha reduced to the ftandard of four 
cubits to the pole, or forty yards to the rope ; and 
the cultivator alfo reaps about feven fers of feed, 
which may bring eight anas, if fold for food, or 
for the oil that may be expreffed from it. 

Tuts produce, from a plant which requires a 
good foil well manured, is by no means equal to 
the produ&ion of fimilar foils whereon other va. 
Iuable plants are railed. At the fame time it 
requires more labour and attention : and in fad, 
that it is lefs profitable, is apparent from try: cir- 
cutnftance of the peafants not ambitioning th'i_ 
culture, except in a few fitualions which are pe- 
culiarly favourable to it. In other places they 
either engage with relu&ance, or from motives 
very different from that of the expeQation of 
profit (7). 

Many 

(7) To obtain, by accepting advances, an immediate fupply 
of money when urgently wanted ; or for the aid and counte- 
nance of the agent or contractor, if they have any point to 
contend or litigate with their landlord. It may be likewife 
noticed, that the contractors formerly held the peafants bound, 

if 
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Many cultivators obtain from the fame land 
k crop of potherbs, or fome other early produce, 
before the, 'feafon of fowing the poppy. It is 
reckoned a bad practice : whether it be fo or not, 
the labour of the culture is not diminilhed by 
having taken an early crop. The land mull in 
cither method be thoroughly broken, and pulve- 
rized ; for which purpofe it mult be ploughed 
twelve or fifteen times : this work is fucceeded 
by that of difpofing the field for irrigation ; feve„ 
ral weedings, a drefiing of manure, and frequent 
watering employ much labour; but the mod te- 
dious occupation is that of gathering the opium, 
which for more than a fortnight employs feveral 
perfons in making incifions in each capfule in the 
evening., and feraping off the exuded juice in 
the pYorning. If the greater labour be conlider- 
ed, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned 
at feven rupiyas eight anas, is not more advan. 
tageous than the cultivation of corn ; even com- 
puted at fixteen rupiyas, according to the elti- 

if they planted poppy one feafon, to continue to do fo in the 
following year. When this point was decided againft the con- 
tractors, they required, that a peafant, who relinquilhed the cul- 
ture of opium, ihould refign the land, on which he had formerly 
planted poppy, to any other peafant willing to engage for the 
production of opium. It is obvious, that this ' alfo muft operate 
as very effectual means of compulfion. The fyft cm of contract, 
ing for the previa on of opium has been wifely abandoned. 

P 
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mate of produce above quoted, ft ill it is lefs 
profitable than fugarcane and mulberry. 

i 

But in the culture of opium, there are circum- 
fiances which may, and which in fome places 
aftually do, render it alluring. In eftimating the 
medium produce, we adverted to the accidents of 
fcafon, to which this delicate plant is particularly 
liable, from infefts, wind, hail, or unfeafonable 
rain. The produce feldom fquares with the true 
average, but commonly runs in extremes : while 
one cultivator is difappointed, another reaps im- 
menfe gain ; one feafon does not pay the labour 
of the culture, another peculiarly fortunate en- 
riches all the cultivators. This circumftance is 
well fuited to allure man ever confident of perfo- 
nal good fortune. 

The preparation of the raw opium is under 
the immediate fupcrintendence of the agent or of 
the contraftor. It confilts in evaporating, by 
expofure to the fun, the watery particles, which 
are replaced by oil of poppy feed, to prevent the 
drying of the refin. The opium is then formed 
into cakes, and covered with the petals of the 
poppy ; and, when fufficiently dried, it is packed 
in chefts, with fragments of the capfules from 
which poppy feeds have been thrafhed out. 


This 
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This preparation, though Ample, requires ex- 
pert workmen able to detefcf the many adultera- 
tions which are pradhfed on the raw juice. The 
adulteration of prepared opium is yet more dif- 
ficult to difeover. It has been fuppofed to be 
commonly vitiated with an extraft from the leaves 
and iUlk of the poppy, arid with rhe gum of the 
mimofd ; other foreign admixtures have been con- 
jectured, fuch as cowdung, gums and refills of 
various forts, and parched rice. 

The facility of adulterating opium, and the 

confequent necciTity of precautions againft: fuch 

frauds, are circumltances which would juftify the 

monopoly, were it even objectionable on other 

confiderations. In a free commerce, the quality 
0 

mig/it probably be mo r e debafed, to the injury of 
the export trade. This lubjeft, we fhall have 
occafion to relume. 

Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to In- 
dia, as well as to Europe, before the difeovery of 
America. It appears from a proclamation of 
Jaliangir's, mentioned by that prince in his own 
memoirs, that it was introduced by Europeans in- 
to India, either in his, or in the preceding reign. 
The truth of this is not impeached by the circum- 
ftance of the Hindus having names for the plant 
P 2 
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in their own language; thefe names, not except* 
ing the Sanfcrit, feem to be corrupted from the 
European denomination of it ; and are not to be 
found in any old compofition. However, the 
pra&ice of inhaling the fmoke of hemp leaves 
1 and other intoxicating drugs is ancient ; and, 
for this reafon, the ufe of tobacco, when once 
introduced, /oon became general throughout In- 
dia. The plant is now cultivated in every part 
of Hindoftan. 

It requires as good a foil as opium, and the 
ground mitft be as well manured. Though it be 
not abfolutely limited to the fame provinces, its 
culture does prevail moltly in the northern and 
weftern diftri£ts. It is thinly fcattered in the 
fouthern and eaftern provinces. In thefe, \it is 
feldom feen but upon made ground ; in thofe Ic. 
occupies the grateft part of the rich land, which is 
interfperfed among the habitations of the peafan- 

try.. 

The culture is laborious, as it requires the 
ground to be thoroughly broken by repeated 
ploughings. The tobacco, though tranlplanted, 
needs one or two weedings, and 3 handhoeing. 
It is frequently vifited by the labourer to nip the 
heads of young plants, and afterwards to pick off 

the 
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the decayed leaves. But the crop is gathered 
wi/th little labour, and the drying of the tobacco 
does not employ much time : for it is dried by 
fimple expofure to the open air, either on beds 
of grafs, or on ropes ; it is, however, removed 
tinder fhelter during the great heat of the day 
and the heavy dew of the night. 

The whole expenfe of the culture, upon an 
average of the diftrifls where it moft prevails, 
and which arc among the cheapeft of Bengal, 
does not exceed four rupiyas per bigha, although 
land, appropriated for tobacco, be rated at a high 
rent. The produce, eftimated at five and a half 
mans from a bigha of the ftandard of four cubits 
to the pole, and this quantity valued at one ru- 
piya per man, (how tobacco to be a very 
p.ontable culture. Accordingly it is eagerly pur- 
fued, although the cultivators do not acknow- 
ledge fo large a profit. Upon the refult of direft 
inquiries, we might have ftated the produce 
at no more than three mans and a half; and 
the adfual difburfements for labour and rent 
wert*e(limated on the fame information at two 
rupiyas and a half. But, when this was compar- 
ed with other lefs laborious cultivation, the ex- 
penfe feemed greatly under-rated. At the fame 
time we were led by fmall trials to doubt the in- 
formation 
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formation which we had received refpeQing the 
produce. An accident, affording the opportuni- 
ty of alc-rtaining the quantity of tobacco a&ual- 
Jy obtained from a confiderable quantity of land, 
fuggefted the correftion, which has been adopted 
by us. 

Though it require an excellent foil, tobacco 
might be produced in the greateft abundance, to 
fupply the confumption of Europe. Kaifed 
cheaply, it would yield a confiderable profit to 
the exporter, upon moderate freight. Small ex- 
periments have been made. Of their fucct fs we 
are not accurately informed; but we have reafon 
tofunpofe, that the tobacco of Bengal was not of 
the quality, or had not the preparation, which 
are defired by the European confumcr. \ r ct it 
cannot be doubted, that, under the immediate" 
diicction of perfons fufnciently acquainted with 
the quality that us preferred in foreign markets, to- 
bacco might be raifed to fuit them, at no greater 
expenfe than in the prefent management : 'and, 
if it were provided purpofely for exportation, 
it would be inverted with a lefs advance on the 
original coft, than it can have been yet procured 
at a market remote from the place of growth, af- 
ter parting through the hands of intermediate 
dealers, who trade on (mall capitals, and who 
therefore need large profits. Tobacco 
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Tobacco might be fhipped at the rate of three 
current rupiyas and a half, or (including every 
charge for duties and agency in Calcutta) at lefs 
then four current rupiyas for a man. The belt 
tobacco bears a greater but arbitrary value ; the 
word, on the contrary, cofts much lefs: we take 
the ufual price of a middle fort ; and fuppofe, 
that it can be fhipped at that rate, and that it 
could Jupport a competition with the ordinary 
kinds imported into England from North America* 
One ton, or 27 mans, at four Ct. Rs. 

per man, 108 Ct. Rs. £. 10 16 o 

Intereft and infurance, at fifteen 

per centum, - - 1 12 6 

Freight payable in England, at 


fix pounds fterling, - - 6 00 



18 8 6 

Sold at thirty (hillings per 


cwt. exclufive of cuf- 


toms and excife, 

0 

0 

CO 

a 

Charges of merchandifc 


&c. as reckoned by the 


India Compay on other 


goods, at three per 


centum. 

0 14 0 


2 7 5 3 

Profit 

8 16 9 


If 
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If freight moft be paid at £. f$ per ton, at 
Jofs would be fuftainedi unlefs the tobacco equal 
the beft forts that are imported from America. 

Excepting tobacco, which is cxotick in In- 
dia, this fruitful region feems to have been the 
parent country of mod productions, which were 
once ranked among luxuries, but whrch are now 
become neceffaries of life. The fugarcane,-.whofe 
very name was fcarcely known by the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly through- 
out Bengal (8) in the remote!! times. From 
India, it was introduced into Arabia, and thence 
into Europe and Africa. It is faid by fome au- 
thors to have been indigenous in America : this 
opinion might perhaps be difputed, for hiftorical 
fafts feem to contradiQ it. Certain it is, that the 
cane was carried in the year 1506 from the Ca- - 
naries to St. Domingo, whete thefirft fugar work 
was foon after eredted by an enterprifing Spani- 
ard. The cultivation was purfued with fuch 
fuccefs in the iflands and on the continent of 


(8) Gaur, the antient name of the capital of Bengal, and of 
the province itfelf, is apparently derived from Gur, which, both 
in the ancient and modern languages of India, iignifies raw* 
fugar. From the Sanfcrit term for maliufaftured fugar (Sar- 
caia), are derived the Perfian, Greek, Latin, and modern Euro- 
pean names of the cane and its produce. Even the Arabiclc 
term may be alfo deduced from another Sanfcrit word (c’hand), 
which bears the fame fignifrcation. 


South 
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South America, that the produce foon underfold 
the fugar of other countries; and the importation 
of it from India, which was fhortly afterwards 
difcontinued by the Portugucfe, has only lately 
been revived. 

A sudden rife in the price cf fugar in Great 
Britain, partly caufed by a failure in the crops of 
the Indies, and partly by the increafing 

confumption of this article throughout Europe, 
was felt as a ferious evil by the Britifh nation. 
Their eyes were turned for relief towards Ben- 
gal ; and not in vain. An immediate fupply was 
obtained from this country ; and the exportation 
of fugar from Bengal to Europe, which had com- 
menced a few years earlier, (till continues; and 
will, it is hoped, be annually increafed to meet 
the growing demand for it, and to benefit, in com- 
mon with the Weil India iflands, by the advanced 
price which it bears in the markets of Europe. 

Fkom Benares to Rengpur, from the borders 
of Afam to thofe of Catac, there is fcarcely a 
diftritl in Bengal or its dependent provinces, 
wherein the fugarcane does not flourilh. It 
thrives molt efpecially in the provinces of Bena- 
res, Bihar, Rengpur, Birbhum, Berdwan, and 1 
Mednipur ; it is iuccefsfully cultivated in all: 

O and 
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and (here feem to be no other bounds to the 
poflible production of fugar in Bengal, but the 
limits of the demand and confequent vend of it. 
The growth for home confumption and for the 
inland trade is vaft, and it only needs encourage- 
ment to equal the demand of Europe alfo. 

It is cheaply produced and frugally manufac- 
tured. Raw fugar, prepared in a mode peculiar 
to India, but analogous to the procefs of making 
mufeovado, cods lefs than five drillings fterling 
per cwt. An equal quantity of mufeovado fugar 
might be here made at little more than this coft ; 
whereas, in the Britifh Weft Indies, it cannot be 
afforded for fix times that price. So great a dif- 
proportion will ceafe to appear furprifing, when 
the relative circumftances of the two countries 
fhall have been duly weighed and impartially 
confidered. Agriculture is here conduced with 
the frugalleft fimplicity. The neceflaries of life 
are cheaper in India than in any other commer- 
cial country ; and cheaper in Bengal than in any 
other province of India. The fimpleft diet and 
inoft fcanty clothing fuffice to the peafant'; and 
the price of labour is confequently low. Every 
implement ufed in tillage is proportionably cheap j 
and cattle are neither dear to the purchafer, nor 
expenfive to the owner. The preparation of fu- 
gar 
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gar is equally frmple and devoid of expenfc. 
The mamfta&urer is unincumbered with coftly 
works. His dwelling is a ftraw hut; his machi- 
nery and uten fils con fill of a mill confirmed o;i 
the fimplcft plan, and a few earthen pots. In 
fhort he requires littie capita!, and is fuily reward- 
ed with an inconfidcrable advance on ti>e fi,ft 
value of the cane. 

The fame advantages do not exift in the Weft 
Indies. It is worthy of observation, that the 
labour of the negro conflitutes more than three- 
fifths of the coft of fugar in Jamaica. So that, 
if the Weft Indian planter were even able to fub- 
ftitute ftraw huts for his expenfive buildings, or 
limple implements and earthen veffels for his in - 
tricate machinery and coftly apparatus, (till the 
price of labour would be an infuperabie bar to a 
lucccfsful competition. Independently of calcu- 
lation and companion, it is obvious, that the 
labour of a Have mult be much dearer than that 
of a. freeman, fince the original purchafc will al- 
ways form a heavy charge, from which hired la- 
bour > is exempt. Moreover the Weft Indian 
(lave has no incentive for exertion ; nor can he 
be roufed to it, but by the finart of recent chaf- 
ufement, or the dread of impending puniftiment. 


Q 2 
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} Slavery indeed is not unknown in Bengal. 
Throughout fome diflrifts, the labours ofhufban* 
dry are executed chiefly by bondfervants. In 
certain' provinces, the ploughmen are moftly flaves 
of the pcafants for whom they labour : hm, treat- 
ed by their rnaflers more like hereditary fervants, 
or like rnancipated hinds, than like put chafed 
flaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and un- 
forced zeal. 

In fome places alfo, the landholders have a 
claim to the fervitude of thou lands among the 
inhabitants of their effaces. This claim, which 
is feldom enforced, and which in many infianccs 
is become wholly obfolete, is founded on fome 
traditional rights acquired many generations ago 
in a ftate of fociety different from the preferu : 
and flaves of this description do in fa£t enjoy 
every privilege of a freeman except the name ; 
or, at the word, thev mull be con fide red as villains 
attached to the glebe, rather thin as bondmen 
labouring for the foie benefit of their owners. 
Indeed, throughout India, the relation of mafler 
and flave appears to impofe the duty of protection 
and chcrifhment on the mafler, as much as that of 
fidelity and obedience on the Have : and their 
mutual conduct is confident with the fenfe of fuch 
au obligation ; fince it is marked with gentlenelh 

and 
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and indulgence! on the one fide, and Ivith zeal 
and loyalty on the other. 

Though we admit the faft, that flavcs may be 
found in Bengal among the labourers in hufban- 
dry, yet in molt provinces none but freemen are 
occupied in the bufinefs of agriculture. The 
price of their daily labour, when paid in money, 
may b^juIHy eftimated at little more than one 
ana fica, but lefs than two pence fterling. In 
cities and large towns the hire of a day labourer 
is indeed greater ; becaufe provifions are there 
dearer, and the reparation of the man from his 
family renders larger earnings necefiary to their 
fupport; but, even in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, men may be hired for field labour at the 
rate of two rupiyas and a half per menfem, which 
is equivalent to two pence halfpenny per diem. 
Compare this with the price of labour in the 
Weft Indies; or compare with it the ftill cheap- 
er hire of labour by a payment in kind, a mode 
which is culiomary throughout Bengal. The al- 
lowance of grain ufually made to ftrong labour- 
ers cannot be valued at more than one ana, ^nd 
does in reality coft the hufbandman much lefs. 
The average would fcarcely exceed a penny half- 
penny. In fhort, viewed in every way, labour is 
fix times, perhaps ten times, dearer in the Weft 
Indies than in Bengal. In 
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Im the! warmth of controverfy/fome advocates 
for the Weft Indian iflands averred the genera! 
imbecility of the natives of thefe provinces and 
their deficiency in toil and exertion. This ob- 
je£tion does not require a formal refutation : we 
need only refer thofe, who entertain doubts on 
this fubje£t, to the numerous and beautiful manu- 
fa&uresof Bengal, and to the daily proofs, which 
its inhabitants give, of patient labour a*'d imita- 
tive genius. In other pleas brought forward by 
thofe, who contend for the right of the Welt In- 
dian merchants to the monopoly of fugar, Bengal 
feemsto be confidered by them as a foreign and 
tributary country, whofe induftry fhould be fup- 
prciTed and difeouraged, if it can by any means 
ciafh with the intereft of particular colonies. Bu: 
thb can no longer be confidered as a mere fubju- 
gated country, from which Great Britain draws a 
precirious and temporary tribute. It is now in„ 
timaiely connected, and ought to be firmly in* 
corporated, with the empire, of which it forms a 
confiderable branch, and to the fupport of which 
it largely contributes. The Government of that 
empire has as obvious an intereft in promoting* its 
profperity, as in ftudying the welfare of other pro- 
vinces fubjefd to Great Britain. 


Convinced as they doubtlefs are, that England 

may 
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may receive fug$r from Bengal, without any real 
injury to the Weft Indian Iflands, the Govern- 
ment will furely tolerate, and even encourage, the 
importation of it from Bengal, For this purpofe 
it is only neceffary to equable the duties and per- 
mit the fugar to be conveyed on private {hipping. 
The effefls of fuch an equitable arrangement 
may be made evident by computing the coft 
of lugar dipped in Bengal, and the rate at which 
it might be delivered by the Britifh merchant to 
the Englifh con Turner. We {hall obviate the 
poflibility of any objection to the grounds of 
this calculation by a {fuming the price aflually 
paid in Calcutta for the beft clayed fugar in- 
ftead of the eftimated rate at which mufeovado 
could be afforded. It would not be unrea- 
fonablc, in eflimating the future coft of fugar 
on the fuppofition of a regular and extenfive 
demand, to make a fu: table deduction for greater 
cheapnefs in cnnfequence of more univerfal cul- 
tivation ; fince the manufacturer and merchant, 
dealing more largely, would be contented with 
fmaller profits on quicker returns. Great im- 
provement too may be expeCted in the manu- 
facture of it: but, although this be fufficiently 
probable, it may be more fatisfaCtorv to ground 
the prefent eftimate on the price paid in Calcutta 
previoufly to the great enhancement caufcd by the 
late- extraordinary demand. On 
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On k retrofpeQ; to the period! when the culti- 
vation and manufa&ure kept pace with the wants 
of the market, we may juftly ftate the average 
coft of the beft clayed fugar in Calcutta at fix 
fica rupiyas for the fadlory man (9). At this rate, 
a cargo of five hundred tons, imported in London, 
fhould coft the Englifti merchant lefs than 36s. a 
cwt. exclufive of duties and charges in England. 

15,000 factory ms. at 6 Sa.Rs. 50,000 o 
Export duties and 
fees, - 2,362 8 

Packing, porterage 
and boat hire, 5,4x8 12 
Commiffion on 
90,000 Sa. Rs. 

at 5 per centum, 4,500 o 12,28c 4 

1,02,28 1 4 11,864 12 

Freight, at 61 . per ton, - - 3,000 o 

Infurancc on the outlay, at 10 per centum, 1,186 9 

Intereft on the fame, at 5 per centum for a year, 652 10 

16,703 11 

Duty on 475 tons at 15s. as is 
paid on Weft Indian fugar, 7,125 o 
Charges of merchandife, &c. as 
reckoned by the India Com- 
pany, at 3 per centum on the 

value. 997 10 8,122 10 

24,826 

(9) We take a much higher rate, than the average of m«i~ 
ny years would fuggeft, to avoid any cavils agaiuit our elti • 
mate. Sugar might probably be (hipped for lefs than fix ru- 
piyas per man. 

Dedudl 
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t)edu& from the quantity originally fhipped 
5 per centum for waftage and uncovered 
rifks, the remaining 475 tons will pro- 
duce, at 70 fhillings the cwt. - 33 ,250 O 

Profit, - 8,423 19 

Compare herewith an eftimate grounded on the 
prefent rates of freight and culioms : 

500 tons of clayed fugar (hipped in Calcutta 

for 7 11,864 1% 

Freight, at 15I. per ton, - - 7,500 o 

Infurance on the outlay, at 10 per centum, J,l86 9 

Intcreft cn the fame, at 5 per centum for a year, 652 10 

Duty on 475 ton of fugai, at 
37 i6 ? pcrc:ntum ad valorem* 
as is now paid on Eaft Indian 
fugar, # - - 12,572 T3 

Charges of merchsndife, &c, 997 10 

34 J 73 J 4 

Amount of the fales, - - 33,250 © 

Lof?, - - £. 1,523 »4 

Hjsnce it is evident, that the exporter from 
Bengal, fo long as he malt pay 22I. 10s. or even 
15I. per ton for freight, and 37 16 3 per 
centum ad valorem for duties of cuftom (9), can 

(9) The duties are paid in England by the purchafer ; but 
the charge in effeft falls upon the importer. 

R 
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fefort to the Englilh market then only, when fugar 
fells for more than eighty Ihillings the cwt. inclu- 
ding duties : but, if he were at liberty to provide 
freight on theloweft terms for which he could ob- 
tain it, and if duties were equalifed, he might derive 
profit by felling clayed fugar for fixty lhillingr 
the cwt. and mufcovado for much lefs. Hither- 
to the very enhanced price of fugar in England 
has encouraged the importation of iff own Ben- 
gal, in fpite of unequal duties and exceflivc 
freight. Remove thefe difadvantages, and Bengal 
will fupply Great Britain at a cheap rale, with a part 
of what the calls of the Englifh market require; 
and will thereby prevent the exaCtion of an in- 
ordinate profit on the fugar produced in the Welt 
Indies. 

Let us now pafs to another production, for 
the fale of which alfo India maintains a compe- 
tition with the Iflands of America. 

Cotton is cultivated throughout Bengal. 
Formerly the produce was nearly equal to the 
confumption, and very little was imported by 
fea; or brought from inland countries. But 
the increafe of manufactures, or the decline of 
cultivation, has now given rife to a very large 
importation from the banks of the Jamuna and 

from 
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from the Dekllin. It is there raifed fo much more 
cheaply than in Bengal, that it fupports a fuc- 
cefsful competition, notwithftanding the heavy 
expenfes of diftant tranfport by land and water > 
and underfells cotton of a middle quality in thofe 
very provinces where this article was heretofore 
abundantly produced. A fine fort of cotton is 
fiill grown in the eaftern diflriCts of Bengal for 
the moil: ^delicate manufactures ; and a coarfe 
kind is gathered, in every part of the province, 
from plants thinly intcrfperfed in fields of pulfe 
or grain. This laft kind is almoft exclufively em- 
ployed in the coarfeft manufactures for home 
confumption; and the cotton, imported through 
the Doab, chiefly fupplies the looms at which 
better cloths are wove. 

Several fpecies and numerous varieties of 
the plant afford this ufeful prodii&ion. Some 
forts are undoubtedly indigenous in America; 
others are certainly natives of India. Whether 
cxotick or indigenous in Arabia, it has been 
Jong known there: the culture was thence in* 
trodfleed into the Levant; and the produce, with 
its Arabic name (10), was conveyed into Eu* 

(10J The names of cotton in mod languages of Europe are 
pbvioully derived from the Arabic Kutn. 

R a 
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rop.e- But India has in all times been the eoun-, 
try moft celebrated for cotton manufaBures; and 
pven now, although the (kill and ingenuitv of 
Britifh artifans have been exerted in the im- 
provement of this important branch of manu- 
faBures, the fined muffins of Bengal remain 
Hill unrivalled by thcfabiicks of Great Britain. 

NoTWiTiiSTAtf d i n t g this inferioritvS^ormfi ins, 
and the difadvantange of dearer manufacture id 
other forts, the eftabliuiments formed in Great 
Britain for cotton have added greatly to the 
profperity of Bt itifli commerce, and well deferve 
the encouragement which they receive. In the 
infancy of the minufaBmrr, the Weft Indies 
abundantly fupplied the raw material which was 
required. None was received from Bengal; 
and even Surat did not gain a new mart for 
its cotton, but continued to fupply China and 
other countries where the merchants of Bombay 
bad been long accuftomed to find a vend for 
this production. But the increafing wants of 
Great Britain foon began to exceed what the 
Weft Indies were able to furnifh. A confequent 
enhancement of price induced fome enterprifing 
merchants to fend cotton from Surat and Bombay 
to Europe, The adventure was fuccefsful, and has 
been followed by fimilar experiments from Ben- 
gal 
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.gal to England and to China* Thefe have be«n 
rewarded with profit; and the exportation of 
cotton wool now promifes to become a permanent 
branch of trade* 

Should the hufbandmen of Bengal find en- 
couragement to refume the extenfive culture 
of this produ&ion, the foreign demand will be- 
come the fource of great acceffion of weaiih to 
this province; or, lliould the competition of 
cotton imported from Agra continue to impede 
the cultivation of it in Bengal, (till benefit will be 
derived to both countries from the commerce 
of an article in luch general requeft. 

Different forts, very unequal in quality, are 
imported into Bengal : the bed is brought by land 
from Nagpur in the Dekhin, to Mirzapur in the 
province of Benares, which town is the principal 
mart of cotton. Its average price may be there 
reckoned at fixteen to eighteen rupiyas for too 
pounds by weight, or £* 246 per cwt. nearly. 
The ufual contract for its tranfportation fiom Nag- 
pur to Mirzapur, a diilancc which by the fli :ir ce ft 
route exceeds four hundred mi ! e$, is thirty-four 
irupiyas for 500 pounds laden upon one ox (11). 

. This, 

(1 1) Small oxen carry a lefs load, and their hire x> reduce 1 
accordingly. A large ox, able to carry joo pounds in journeys 
s of 
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This, it is true, includes duties levied on the road : 

• 

we fhall therefore, inftead of inferring the prime 
coft from thefe grounds of computation. Hate the 
ufual price at Nagpur, upon the refult of direft 
inquiries, at an average price, which, reduced 
to Englifh weight and money, is equivalent to two 
pence halfpenny for one avoirdupois pound. 

The next fort of cotton is imported at^the fame 
mart from Jalwen, a town fituated to the weft- 
ward of the Jamuna river, and not very diftant 
from the city of Calpi. It is tranfported by land 
from that town to Canhpur, on the Ganges; a 
diftance little exceeding feventv miles. From 
Canhpur it is brought to Mirzapur by water, and 
there fells on a medium for two pounds Iterling a 
cwt. nearly. The market, it {hould be remarked, 
is very fluftuating; and has been known to vary 
within few months from eleven to twenty-two 
rupiyas the man ; but the average here affirmed 
will not be found, upon the minuted inquiry, to 
deviate much from the moft ftri& accuracy. 

Another fort, of nearly equal value in the 
Indian market, but certainly fuperiour in the 

of eight or ten miles a day, may he hired for the tranfport 
of merchandife between Mirzapur and Nagpur, at the rate of 
twenty rupiyas, exclufive of duties. 


length. 




length and fmenefs.of its ftaple, is brought by a 
land carriage, of more than five hundred miles 
from Ameraweti, a well known mart in the 
Dekbin, fituated about thirty miles fouth of the 
city of Elichpur. The prime coft, reduced to 
Fnglifh money, is lefs than two pence for an 
avoirdupois pound ; and it fells at Mirzapur for 
the fame price with that which is brought from 
Jalwen, or at moll five per centum dearer. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the pla- 
ces whence cotton is imported. The chief mart 
for that, which is produced in the province of 
Agra, is Hat'hras, near the Jamuna river. It is 
thence conveyed by an eafy land carriage for a 
hundred miles to Ferrukhabad on the Ganges, 
and from that city by water to Mirzapur, where 
it ulually fells fur £.113 per cwt. A better 
fort from Cuch’hora fetches a fuperiour price, and 
may be eftipaated at the average rate of £. 1 16 
per cwt. 

have noticed this difference in the quality of 
various forts of cotton imported into this province, 
for the purpofe of (howing, that fuch kinds, 
as (hall be fpund belt fuited to the different wants 
of the manufafciurers in Great Britain, may, it is 
prefumed, be now procurable in Bengal. If any 

fort 
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fort be requifite, which is not now grown in coun- 
tries contiguous to Bengal, the cultivation of it 
mg’;; doubtlefs be d; flu fed there without difficul- 
ty. A perennial ipecies, which produces cotton 
of uncommon beauty and excellence, has bee n 
already introduced from the Ifland of Bourbon., 
An enterprifing individual aftually formed a con- 
fiderable plantation of it in the province of Be- 
nares. Though his experiment was not fuccefsful,- 
other fpecies, at the fame or in other places, may 
perhaps be advantageoufly introduced. 

The value of thofe forts of cotton, which have 
been hitherto exported from Bengal, is now afeer- 
tained by fufficient experience. The cotton of 
India appears to have an ackowledged fuperiority 
o\er that of the Levant, and equals in the Britifh 
market fume of the imports from Spanifh Ameri- 
ca and the Brazils Were it as well cleaned, it 
would fupport a better competition, than it now 
does, with the produce of the Weft Indian Iflands ; 
and, if freight from Bengal and Bombay to Eng- 
land were reduced to an equitable rate, it would 
fuccefsfully rival all other countries, even though 
the price of cotton wool in Great Britain fhould 
return to the former level. An efliinate of the 
expenfe, for which it may be landed m England, 
will confirm the opinion which we have now 
hazarded. Tks 
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T«e price of the bed cotton at the mart of 
Mirzapur has been eflimated by us at £. 2 46; 
.that of the lowed quality of good cotton, at 
£. 1 13. The cod of conveying it by water to 
Calcutta is thirty rupiyas for 100 large mans, 
or 15s. C d. for a ton. But it may be more 
ad vi fable to take the average price of the Calcutta 
market. This would be highly rated for the 
bed fort at/. 2 15 the cwt. and for the other 
at £. 2 5, we fhail, however, ground computa- 
tions on thefe prices : 

1 i 40 bales of cotton containing 4000 
cwt. nearly, provided at £. 2 15 
per cwt. - - - £. lJ,ooo 6 

Ft eight for 570 tons by tneafure- 

ment, at 15 £. per ton, - 8,550 o 

Puties (>n the export from Calcutta 

Sa. Rs, 1762, * 204 8 

Screwing, packing, porterage, boat- 

hire, &c./Sa. Rs. 5021, - - 590 10 

Infurance J*n £. 20,000, at 10 £. - 2,000 o 

CommiffiorJ on 11,000, at five per 
centum, - 1 .7 - 550 o 

£. 22,895 2 

Confequentl^, the coft of cotton wool imported 
from Benga.Tnto England, exclufive of charges at 
London, is jf, 5 146 per cwt. or pence the 

S pound. 
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pound. Were freight reduced to fix pounds for A 
ton, the faving in that charge, with infurance, would 
amount to 5630 £ . and the bed cotton would 
therefore coft the importer p^d. the pound. His 
further (aving in the firft purchafe, and fubfequent 
charges, on the fecondfortof cotton, wouldamount 
to little more than 2350 £. This consequently 
would coft him, at the prefent rate of freight, eleven 
pence the pound ; or, when the hire of tonnage 
becomes cheaper, eight pence. Me would derive 
ample profitby felling at fixteen or fevenuen pence 
for the pound, defraying however the India 
Company’s duty, and the charges of merchandise 
in London. Since the bed fort before menti- 
oned would produce a higher price, and 
command a more certain market, than the forts 
whh ii have been hitherto tried, we are dif- 
pofed to hope, that Bengal would be found 
capable of Tupporting a fuccefsful competition, 
in the Britifn market, with the Levant; with Spa- 
nifh America, and with all other foreign countries, 
which now rival the Britifh Wed Ir'dies in the 
Englilh market, 

Europe was anciently Supplied with filk 
1 through the medium of Indian comfrierce. But, 
according to mod authors, it was th^produce of 
China only ; and even there was Sparingly pro- 
duced. 
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duced. Were the faCi important, it might be 
fltown, that the culture was not unknown to the 
Tadern parts of Hinduftan. For the ancient lan- 
guage of India has names for the filk worm, and 
for manufactured filk : and, among the numerous 
tribes of Hindus, derived from the mixture of the 
four original tribes, there are two daffies, whofe 
appropriated occupations (whence too they de- 
rive their appellations) were the feeding of filk- 
worms and the fpinning of filk. 

The cxccffive price, which filk bore in Europe, 
when it could be obtained only through the com- 
merce of India, rendered this the moll valuable 
article of oriental traffic. The filk-worm, long 
fince introduced into Greece, afterwards pro- 
pagated in Italy, and more lately in France, 
left India deprived of its exclufive commerce 
in filk. Bengal has now recovered a ffiare 
in the Implying of this production ; but, 
unlefs we"! are mifinformed, the raw filk of 
Bengal be|rs in the European market a price 
fomesvhat tnferiour to that of the bed Italian 
filk.* As tb)e filatures of Italy have been co- 
pied in Bernal, it does not occur to us, that we 
ought to afilribe this inferiority to defective ma - 
nufacture. ( It has been thought, that the bed filk 
is not obtained from worms fed on the fort of mul- 

S 2 berry. 
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berry, which is commonly cultivated in Bengal. 
Experiment has feemed to confirm this notion, 
an 1 npfiibly the management of the filk-worm 
may be hkewife defective. That this may be the 
more eafily ascertained, wc fhal! fully deferibe 
the prefent management : although this detail will 
leave us no room to notice a curious topick ; name- 
lv, that of filk obtained from wild worms, and 
from thofe which are fed on other plants befides 
mulberry. It is a fubje£t interefting as well as 
curious, fince much filk of this kind fupplies 
home; conlumption, much is imported from the 
countries fituated on the North Eaft border of 
Bengal, and on the Southern frontier of Benares ; 
much is exported, wrought and unwrought, to the 
Weftcrn parts of India; and fome enters into 
manufactures, which are faia to be greatly in re* 
quell in Europe. 


To plant a new field, the waftc land^s opened 
with the f.udj in the month of April;,* good foil 
is b» ought, and enough is thrown on (he field to 
raife it one cubit. The ground is v;cll broken 
with the pi ragb, and levelled with anV’mpletncnt, 

V 

which in form rcfeuibles a ladder, but^vhich fup- 
plics the place of a harrow. The mulberry is 
planted in Oflober ; the flips are cut a[fpan long, 
and are thrown into a hole and covered from the 

fun ; 
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Tun ; they are continually watered, until, at the 
end of a fortnight, they begin to vegetate. 
They are now tranfplanted into the field, in holes 
ddhnt a fpan from each other, and nearly one 
fpan deep; four or live cuttings are placed ob- 
luiueJv in each hole, which is then filled up fo as 
to cover the flips with a finger of earth clofely 
prefled down. So foon, as the plants appear, in 
December, or January, the field is weeded. In 
April, when they are grown to the height of a cu- 
bit, they are topped, 1b as to leave a Item one 
band high ; otherwile it is thought, that the leaves 
would be bitter and hard, and that the worms 
would refufc them. A handhoeing is now given ; 
and, a fortnight afterwards, the leaves are ready 
i'u ufe. .The plant is then cut down a little 
above the root, and the (ilk-worms are fed with 
the leaves ; the field is weeded, if neceffary, and 
another crop is obtained in June, and a third in 
July: but toe leaves only of this laT crop arc 
gathered, without cutting the ftem, becaufe that 
operation a fo late a feafon would, it is appre- 
hended, injury the plant. The field is again weed- 
ed, and a fourth crop is ready iu Septem- 
ber : after gahering it, the ground is ploughed 
four times with two ploughs, and levelled with 
thc-unplcmei t above mentioned. In November, 
it handhoeingVJifls vegetation and accelerates the 

belt 
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bell crop, which is cut in December; this is fol- 
lowed by a handhoeing and weeding, and is fuc- 
ceeded by another crop in March. The farms 
courfe recommences ; and the field, if fufliciently 
attended and laboured, will continue to be pro- 
dublive during many years. 

Fivz varieties of {ill; -worms are diftinguifhed; 
the kind, which, as its name indicates, feems to be 
thought native, is preferred (12). The balls, 
preferved for the grain, are kept in bags fuf- 
pended to the roof of the peafant’s hut : when 
the infect is ready to burfb its prifon, a few cods 
are placed in a large balket on one fhclf of g 
frame provided for the nurture of the worm. 
The frame in common ufe confilts of fixteen 
{helves placed in a fhed upon veffels filled with 
water, by way of precaution againft ants. After 
the moths quit their covering (13), attendance is 
required, to remove the males, fa fdon as their 
fun&ions have been performed ; and I he females, 
when they have produced their ^ggs. The 


! 2' It is called desn Whether this and ' Other forts he 
only varieties of the Bornbyx Mori (as is probabjfe}, or different 
fpecies, \\t have not learnt. The wild fillc-wirms feein to be. 
different. ' 

(13) From the perforated balls, a coarfe filk is 
which is known in the home commerce by the dame of Nat. 

bafket 
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jjafket is carefull/'covered with a cloth, and in al 
fortnight the worm quits the egg. They are firffc 
ftd with leaves, chopped very fine; as they ad- 
vance in their growth, they are difperfed into more 
bafkets on the fevcral flielvcs of the frame, and 
aie fupplied with leaves cut in larger pieces, and 
latterly with whole leaves, until the period when 
the infefl quits its food ; as foon as it recom- 
mences eating, branches of mulberry arc thrown 
on with the leaves upon them, and the infeffs 
eat with eagernefs and foon fill the baikets on the 
whole number of fhelves : they arrive at their 
full fize in little more than a month from their 
birth; and, changing their fkins for the Infl time, 
are difpofecl to begin thir cones. They are now 
removed to baikets divided into fpiral compart- 
ments, where they fpin their webs and cover them- 
felves with lilk. When the cone is completed, a 
few aie let apart for propagation, and the reft are 
expolcd to '.he heat of the fun for the purpofc 
of killing Tae chryfalis. 

The pet fants fell the cones to the filatures, 
mod of whiclj are in the employ of the Com- 
pany. From the rejc&ed balls, they wind filk 
by the following procefs. The conts mud be 
allowed to tool after expofure to the fun ; the ex- 
cretions of\thc worms arc collcQed from the 
- " ' feeding 
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feeding bafkets, and thrown info a bole dug fo? 
that purpofe. The balls of filk are put into »!•« 
hole, which is carenlW c >vercd up. hu 
two days the cones are taken o jr t and boiled i:\ 
an earthen veflel ; and the fiik is woun i off by 
a hand reel or by the common one ; both of 
which are fimple, and do no: differ materially 
from the machines ufed for the fame purpofe in 
.Europe. From the fur picked off the cones, a 
coaife filk is fpun, which is ufed for making 
carpets and for other pur poles. 


In the difiiiQs, to which ourinquhic* rtTpeQ- 
ing filk have been limited, the cuituie ofti:' 
mulberry is eftimated at fifteen rupiyas fouiteen 
anas, and the produce, at nineteen mpiyas 
anas for the bigha (14). From the apparent pro- 
fit of three rupiyas and ten anas, mult be deduced 
the fuperintendence of the culture, and fonu- la- 
bour which is not provided for in die edim ue ; 
fuch as that of gathering the crop anjj tranfport* 
ing it. 

The 


(14) FIrtt planting ior a neli of one l ljha.J 
Coil of mulberry cuttings, - v 

Eight ploughing*, with two ploughs 
each, at four anas, 

Expenfe of planting the flips, 

Two hand-hoeiugs, 

Weeding twice, 

Rent, 


Sj.Rs. A<. 

I o 


2 O 
2 O 
2 8 
2 O 

4 0 


Total outlay before a crop be obtained, 


Annual* 
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The peafant, ^bo feeds his <5wh filk-worms, 
gives fall employment to his family; how far 
their labour is rewarded, may be judged from 
the ufual eftimation of the produce of filk. A 
frarrm^lled with worms from 640 cones, pro- 
duces near fifty pounds weight of bails of filk, 
after confuming ten loads of mulberry leaves ; 
confequently one hundred weight and a half of 
cones, or two mans nearly, may be obtained from 
the produce of one bigha of land : the belt cones 
may be fold to the filatures at the rate of eighteen 
fers for a rupiya ; but a deduBion mull be made 


Annual. 

Four plougliings, as before^ - id 

Two hand-hoeings, - 28 

Weeding five times, - $ 0 

8 8 

Rent, - - 40 

U r e of money, at twenty-five per centum 

on the firll outlay, - 36 


— : 7 6 

j ; 14 

Annual produce, if the plant be fold 
(as is frequently pra&ifedj. 

In December, 7 loads of plant, 

(each load as much as one 


labourer 

carries) 


at 1 rupiya. 

- 

7 

0 

March, 

si 

do. 

at S anas. 

a 

2 

17 . 

May, 

5 

do. 

at 8 — 

- 

2 

8 

June, 

4 

do. 

at S — 

- 

2 

0. 

July, 

6 

do. 

at 8 — 

- 

3 

c 

September, 

4i 

do* 

at 8 — • 

- 

2 

4 


— tq 8 

herefrom 
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herefrom for fuch balls of filk as are of inferioui* 
quality. We have not materials for eftimating the 
expenfe and produce of filatures. With the hand- 
reel, two fers (or four pounds avoirdupois) of filk 
are obtained from a man of conrs. This r _ci is 

r 

tedious in its operation ; but labour with it is 
paid no better than that of fpinnlng cotton yarn, 
nhmely, about one rupiya and a half for a fcr 
of yarn. However, the charges of filatures can- 
not be much greater ; and, making an allowance 
for the proportion of inferiour filk referved for 
Indian confumption, and fimilar to what is 
known in Europe by the name of floretla, the 
prime coft of filature fi!k fhipped for Europe 
need not exceed ten current rupiyas for a fer ; 
if it fell on a medium at twenty-five fhillings 
for the great pound, it might afford a confi- 
derable piofit (15). 

{15) The produ&ion of rtw filk, iri Bengal, might be in- 
creafed to fupply much more than *50 or 200 tons, which 
it faid to be the quantity now exported. Perhaps the diftri&g, 
to which it i: limited, cannot raife a much greater quantity, 
than they do at prefent ; but the filk-worm has been tried in 
South Bihar, and in the northern provinces of Bengal . and, 
upon the refult of experiment, we are warranted to prefume, 
that the product ion might be more generally difFufed. It is 
at prefent aimed! confined to a part of the province of Berdwan, 
and to the vicinity of the BLagirathi river and great Ganges, 
from the folk of thofe rivers tor a hundred miles down their 
ftream. 

( T HI 
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The tnanufaf-W of indigo appears to have 
been known and praftifed in India, at the earlieft 
period. From this country, whence the dye 
obtains its name, ( 1 6 ) Europe was anciently fuppli- 
erSyjtith it, until the produce of America engrof- 
fed tlie*markct. Within a very late period, the 
enterprife of a few Europeans in Bengal has 
revived the exportation of indigo, but it has 
been moflly manufactured by themfclves. The 
nicety of the procefs, by which the belt indigo 
is made, demands a fkilful and experienced eye. 
It is not from the praQice of making (ome 
pounds from a few roods of land, that competent 
{kill can be attained. Yet fuch was the manage- 
ment of the natives. Every peafant individually 
exu a£ted the dye from the plants, which he had 
cultivated on a few bifwas of ground ; or elfe the 
manufa&ure was undertaken by a dyer, asanocca- 
iional employment conne&ed with his profelBon. 
1 he better management of America in this ref- 
peQ, rather than any effential difference in the 
intention of the procefs, transferred the fupply of 
the market to America; for it is now well afeer- 

(16) Indicum, from which the words Indico and Indigo are 
derived. The Americans, it is faid, call it Anil, which is ait 
evident corruption of the oriental name Nil. Yet the plant 
- 5 : probably indigenous in America, as well as in Hindollan. 

T a tamed 
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tained, that the indigo of Bengal, fo far as its na* 
tural quality may be folely confidered, is fuperi- 
our to that of North America, and equal to th£ 
bell of South America: and, although feme la- 
bour be waded in the procefs ufed by the nay.', es, 
or at leall: though the labour be not fo well appli- 
ed as it is in manufa&ures conducted on a larger 
fcale, the cheap price, at which the natives did 
neverthelefs afford it (17), would have preferved 
the market, had not the fuperiour quality of the 
indigo, which is made at large manufactures, giv- 
en to this a decided preference. 

The fpirited and perfevering exertions of a few 
individuals has reltored this commerce to Bengal, 
folely by the fuperiour quality of their manufac- 
ture : for, fo far as regards the culture, no materi- 
al change has been made in the pra&ice of the 
natives. Ground of any fort, that is fertile and 
fecure from probable inundation, is prepared as 
in the common hufbandry, and fown in the broad 
call, during the latter months of the hot feafon, 
or at the commencement of the rains. It fhould 
be weeded twice or oftener; and, with no further 


(17) It was formerly made and fold in the province of Agra, 
at ten to fixteen rupiyas for the man of foi ly dams. See the 
Aye cn Akberry, vol, II, page 46, 

" * ~ - labour, 
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.labour, the e^rly plant is ready for cutting in the 
beginning of Auguft; and the fields, arriving fuc- 
‘TJ [lively at maturity, fupply the works until the 
commencement of Oflober. Other management 
haV&een tried by throwing the land into furrows, 
and by t >wing in drills, but without much fucccfs. 
One improvement however deierves notice, as it 
enlarges the feafon of cultivating and manufa&ur- 
ing indigo ; it confifts in fowing early in the hot 
feafon upon low lands, for a crop to be reaped at 
the commencement of the rains before the animal 
inundation, or fowing at the fame feafon upon 
higher ground for an early crop forced by frequent 
watering of the field. This has been introduced in 
the weftern diftrifts, where circumftanccs have 
admitted of experiments. In the fouthern pro- 
vinces, the manufa&urers cultivate little them- 
felves, but purchafc the plant from the neigh- 
bouring peafantry : it fddom yields produce be- 
yond the year in which it is fown ; while rat- 
toons or lay-overs are preferved in the weftern 
provinces, to tiie fecond, and even to the third 
and fourth years. 

Of the expenfe and produce, it is not eafy to 
form an accurate eflimate, becaufe many fa&ories 
purchafc the plant by meafure, while others pay 
for rhe quantity of land, and fome plant their 


own 



oyjn indigo. The produce in different feafons is 
molt widely unequal ; and, in the fame feafon, 
equal quantities of the plant afford very difpro. 
portionate quantities of the dye. However, it 
may be ftated, that four rupiyas for a bigha /'is 
not ill pay the rent and culture; and tb<? mann* 
faflurer need not be diffatisfied if he obtain fix 
pounds of the dye from each bigha, at an ex- 
penfe of manufacture, including his own fubfif- 
tence, little exceeding the coft of the plant. 

The profit of the manufacturer depends on the 
quality of the indigo : and this is very unequal, 
fince it varies according to the {kill of the manu- 
facturer. Excluding indigo of very fuperiour 
quality, the medium price of if, when fold for 
exportation, cannot be rated higher than current 
rupiyas 140, or fica rupiyas 120, for a man : this 
affords to the manufacturer a mere fubfillence, 
from a fpeculation wherein the exnenfe is certain 
and the returns precarious f 1 8). The fall con- 
firms the eftirnate, for it is well known that. J.'ttie 

(18) It is not eafy to eftimate the prime coft of indigo. In 
diftri&s, where the production is cheapeft in favourable feafons, 
it is alfo moft precarious, and fometimes falls entirely. From in- 
formation received, we are difpoled to ftate the prime coft from 
60 to 100 rupiyas for the man. Probably the real average ot 
die coft may fall between feventy and eighty rupiyas. 


has 
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lias hitherto been-, gained by the fpeculation. 
The fucccfsful planters are few ; the unfuccefsful, 
numerous. 

manufadtlre is neverthelefs purfued with 
Spirit, and not unreasonably ; for experience 
may be expeded to corred the errors, which are 
unavoidable in new undertakings. The Sagacity 
of ingenious men has greatly improved the pro- 
cefs, which is full in the progrefs of improve- 
ment, for determining the mod. advantageous 
fize and proportion of the Sleepers and batteries, 
for ascertaining with piecifion the period of Suf- 
ficient fermentation and agitation, for drying the 
indigo expeditioufly, and fubjeding it to a 
proccfs calculated to prevent injury by worms 
and maggots, and for an arrangement to con- 
dud the procefs with the uimoft cleanlinefs, with 
economy of labour, and without waflage. 

From an inconfiderable produdion, it has 
*rown, through the exertions of private perfons, 

o 

to an objed of great commercial importance ; 
and, under a Skilful and frugal management, it 
may be expedited to reward the enterprife by 
^thich it has been eftablifhed. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Internal Commerce— ‘Grain— -Piece Goods • 
Salt Petre—and other Objetis of*' 

Exportation, 

B ENGAL, from its weftern boundary to the 
fhores of the fea, is watered by the Ganges, 
and is inte: f. dcd in every direQion by many 
navigable dreams, which fall into that river. 
Few dihricts are wholly deflitute of internal 
navigation. In mod of them, lakes, rivulets, 
and watercourfcs, communicating with great ri- 
vers and becoming paffable in the rainy feafon, 
conduft boats to the peafant’s door. But, his 
valuable produce being reaped at other leafons, 
and difpofed of as focn as gathered, he derives 
lefs denefit from navigation, than the furvey of 
its extent would lead us to fuppofe. Land car- 
riage conveys the greater part of the produce 
from the place of its growth to that of its em» 
barcation on the Ganges ; and the rapid currents 
and dangerous Ihoals'of many confiderable ri- 
vers, forbid the ufe of large veflels, and permit 
the paflage of none but canoes and fmall boats. 
The navigation does neverthelefs employ a vaft 

number 
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dumber of large veffels. It is interefting to 
note, at a mart of great refort, the various con- 
fxVuQions of boats aflembled there from differ- 
ent diftrifts, each adapted to the nature of the 
rivl v r<: which they generally navigate. Fancy 
has had fome {hare in planning them, but the 
naoft effential differences are evidently grounded 
on confiderations of utility. The flat clinker- 
built veffels of the weftern diftri&s would be ill 
adapted to the wide and ftormy navigation of 
the lower Ganges. The unwieldy bulk of the 
lofty boats, which ufe the Ganges from Patna 
to Calcutta, would not fuit the rapid and {hallow 
rivers of the weftern diftrifts, nor the narrow 
creeks through which veffels pafs in the eaftern 
navigation ; and the low but deep boats of thefe 
diftriQs are not adapted to the fhoals of the 
weftern rivers. 

In one navigation, wherein veffels defeend with 
the ftream and return by the track-rope, their con- 
ftrufiion confults neither aptitude for the fail nor 
for the oar. In the other, wherein boats, du- 
ring the progrefs of the fame -voyage, are affifted 
by the ftream of one creek, and oppofed by the 
current of the next, under banks imprafticable 
to the track-rope, their principal dependence 
is on the oar : for a winding navigation in nar- 
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row paffages admits of no reliance on the - fai^ 
Often grounding in the {hallows, veffels would b* 
unfafe if built with keels. All the conftru&ioftr 
of Bengal want this addition fo neceffary for 
failing; and it is probably owing to the feafo 
caufe, that fo rude a form for the rudder^ as that 
of a large oar, has been fo long retained. 

The various forms now in ufe afford veifels 
built more economically than they could be 
conftru&ed on an European model. They are 
cheaply found. A- circular board tied to a bam- 
bu cane forms the oar ; a wooden frame loaded 
with ftones is the anchor; a few bambus lafhed 
together fupply a maft ; a cane of the fame fpecies 
feives for a yard to the fail ; this again is made of 
the cheapeft materials (t). The trees of the coun- 
try afford refins to {heath the veffels ; and a ftraw. 
thatch fupplies the place of a deck, to fhelter the 
merchandife. The veffels are navigated with 
equal frugality : the boatmen receive little more 
than their food, which is mod commonly furnifii- 
cd in grain, together with an inconfiderable al- 
lowance in money for, the purchafe of fait, anil’ for 
the fupply of other petty wants. 

( i ) A coarfe fackcloth wove from twine made of the fibrous 
ftem of the rulhy Crotalaria, or of the hemp Hibifcuo : both of 
which plants are abundantly cultivated throughout Bengal, for 
this and other ufes cf twine, rope, &c. 


Ir 
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It is eftimated, that the owners of veflels, and 
thofe, who conduft in perfon the principal part of 
the internal commerce, tranfport their own mer- 
chandife for a much fmallerexpenfe than the freight 
jvhich they ufually charge to others. The rates of 
this, from mart to mart, are in general regular and 
uniform. From the average of hire for different 
voyages, a medium may be affirmed between 
three and four rupiyas, on a hundred mans, for 
a hundred miles. 

In the land carriage, the owners of the cattle 
are alfo the principal traffickers, oftener purcha- 
ling at one market to fell at another, than letting 
their cattle to refident merchants. They tranf- 
port the merchandife upon oxen trained to bur- 
den, and fometimes on horfes (of that fmajl breed 
of poneys which is common in Bengal) } more 
rarely, on buffaloes. Thefe, though more docile, 
even than oxen, are feldom employed for burden, 
within the limits of Bengal proper : they require 
more fubflantial pafture than can be gleaned on a 
journey from the road fide ; and, fond of lying 
in tfater, they woujd damage their load in the 
rivers, which they have frequent ojccafion to forc(. 
Yet in the eaftern parts of Bengal, and Rill more 
fo in the provinces, which border on its weftern 
frontier, buffaloes are employed both for draft and 
U 2 carriage. 
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carriage. We have even feen them ufed in the 
labours of hufbandry. But the buffalo is more 
fluggifh and a flower traveller than the ox, arid 
does not bear a much greater burden. Large cat- 
tle will carry a load of fix mans, on eafy journies 
of eight or ten miles, and even the fmall cattle are 
talked with two mans. The ftrongeft oxen may 
be hired at the rate of eight anas per diem, on the 
deareft roads. In general, the price of land car- 
riage need not exceed one rupiya a man for a 
hundred miles. The average of cuftomary rates 
in different provinces would exhibit amuchfinal- 
ler fum ; and the carrier does certainly tranfport 
merchandife for his own account, at far lei's ex- 
penfe than the hire which he is accuftomed to 
charge. He can feed his cattle, and even buy fod- 
der when neceffary, pay the wages of one driver 
for four bullocks, and gradually reimburfe to hiin- 
felf the purchafe of his oxen, if his daily gain 
amount to two anas for every head of cattle, 
in a diftrift moderately cheap ; or three anas, in 
the deareft provinces. 


Did the roads permit the ufe of carts, land 
carriage would be much cheaper but the high- 
ways are not generally in a condition for diftant 
journies with wheel-carriages. At a former peri- 
od, the communication was better aflifted. A 

magnificent 
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magnificent road, from the banks of the Ghaghra 
or Dewa to the Brahmeputre, fornned a fa fe and 
convenient communication at all feafons, in a 
length of four hundred miles through countries 
expofed to annual inundation. Of the caufe- 
ways and avenues, which formed this road, 
fome remains may be yet traced. Other high- 
ways, lefs extenfive, but communicating from 
town to town, facilitated intercourfe between every 
part of the country. At prefent the beaten path 
direfits the traveller; but no artificial road, nor 
any other accommodation, alleviates his fatigue ; 
and his progrefs is altogether barred in the rainy 
aeafon. 

That in the fhort lapfe ofa few years, mag- 
nificent roads fhould have fallen into fuel) total 
decay, as barely to leave the trace of their for- 
mer direction, and of the publick inns, or ferais, 
which accommodated travellers, mutt be aferibed 
to the want of fubftantial and durable materials for 
their conftruflion. The country affords none, 
unlefs they be brought from hilly countries, at 
an*enormous expenfe ; or t unlefs bricks be burn- 
ed for the purpofe. The great cott of highways, 
which have been conttrufiled with thefe materials 
in the neighbourhood of the principal European 
iladons, difeourages the hope of fuch roads be- 
coming 
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coming general. But, under the encouragenjepi 
and attention recently given to this important ob- 
ject, they may be conftrufted, as they formerly were 
under the native government, by the fimple ex- 
pedient of railing the foil between tyo ditches, and 
throwing up caufeways, where a low fituation re- 
quires them. The accommodations, which travel- 
lers need, can only be expelled when frequent 
intercourfe will pay for the providing of them ; 
and the ... Gate of fociety muft be very different 
from the prefent: for, even ip the principal 
cities, the Granger finds no accommodation, ei- 
ther at publick ferais or private inns (2). 

If we turn to the routes of navigation, we 
fhall find that travellers are no better accommo- 
dated, though this mode of travelling be mofy 


(2) The infUtution of publick inns for the accommodation 
of travellers feems very ancient in Hinduftan. They were 
regulated by Shir Shah, who appointed a particular tribe 
to the charge of them In many places where publick build, 
ings for that purpofe are wanting, the ftreets, or open fpots, 
in which a few families of thii tribe and profeffion have taken 
up their abode, are dignified with the name of ferais, *und 
may be called private inns. iPublic ferais, together with welli 
and retting places* have always been more numerous in Hin • 
duftan proper, and in the Dekhin, than in Bengal ; they Hill 
are fo ; and the reafon is obvious : travelling by land is more 
frequent there; whilft travelling by water is more common 
in Bengal. 


general. 
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, genera!-. The various forts of barges; which ire 
in ufe, fhow, that the opulent inhabitants of Ben- 
gal are not indifferent to convenience on then? 
journies. But perfons, whofc circumftances are 
lefs affluent, navigate the rivers of Bengal on 
Vefs convenient embarcations. 

Tke want of accommodation, in travelling by 
land or water, is doubtlefs the confequence of 
limited intercourfe, and becomes in its turn, ^ 
caufe of difcouragement to frequent communica- 
tion. If duly weighed, it will appear no unim- 
portant circumftance, whether confidered as 
indicating^generar poverty, or the decay of 
commerce^ind agriculture. A brifk trade re- 
quires much intercourfe, and this again promotes 
traffick, by early information on the wants or 
the abundance of different provinces. A languid 
commerce, which merely fetches, in an eftabliflv- 
ed courfe, the produce of provinces ufually 
cheap, to difpofe of it in diftritfs ufually dear,, 
cannot note the ftnaller variations of markets; 
and, confequently, the prices of different diftriQs. 
fintT their level {lowly, and^ vibrate between wide 
limits. The effects, which great variations in 
the price of landproduce have upon hufbandry, 
are obvious. 


The 
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The languid ftate of infernal commerce, in- 
ferred from the circumftances nbovementioned, 
is confirmed by the review of the commodities 
which it exchanges, and by the • eftimate of their 
amount. The exportation of grain from corn 
diftri&s; and the returns of fait, conftitute the 
principal objeft of this trade. The importation 
of cotton from the weftern provinces, and the 
exchange of tobacco for betle-nut (3), together 
with fome fugar, and a few articles of lefs note. 


(3) Noptrfon need be told, that the r.fe of this nut, with 
lime, the leaves of thebetle vine, and the infpiffated juice of 
a fpcciei of IV!imofa, is univerfal throughout India. Another 
variety of the betle-nut, which is much fofter the com- 
mon fort, is chewed fingly ; or elfe with cardam^Fs, fpices, or 
tobacco ; or with the fame things which were firft mentioned, 
but loofe inflead of being wrapped up in the belle leave*. 
The common Areca-nut is the produce of Bengal ; plantation* 
of that beautiful palm tree are common throughout the lower 
parts of this province, and the nut is no inconfiderable obje& of 
inland commerce. The Nlimofa C'hadir (or Catechu, if this 
barbarous name muft be retained,) grows wild in almoft every 
foreA throughout India. Its infpiffated juice (abfurdly called 
Terra Japouica) is an import from ill cultivated d ill rid* into 
thole which are better inhabited, and need not therefore be 
noticed in this place. The betle vine (a fpecies of pepper) 
is cultivated throughout India; and its leaves are feluom 
tranfported to any confiderSble diftance from the place of 
their growth : covered vineyards containing this plant or 
artifical mounds on which they have formerly flood, are to 
be feen in the precin&s of almofl every town or populous 
village. The culture is laborious, and is moftly the feparate 
occupation of a particular tribe ; and, for this reafon, it has 
been left unnoticed by us, in a former chapter, 


complete 
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Complete the fupp.ly of internal confumptlon. 
Manufactures are almoft limited to the wants of 
their immediate neighbourhood ; excluding from 
this confideration the provifion of the publick 
inveftment and the calls of foreign trade. Piece 
goods, lilk, faltpetre, opium, fugar, and indigo, 
pafs almoll wholly through the Company’s hands, 
excepting only what foreign commerce, and the 
traffick to various ports in India, export, of fuch 
among thefc articles, as the Company do -mJT 
monopolize. 

Grain, the internal commerce of which is en- 
tirely coi^^led by the natives themfelves, fup- 
plies the cSETumption of the cities and the ex- 
port trade of Bengal. Though fait be the re- 
turn of that trade, the corn exceeds it in amount: 
this cannot be rated at lefs than two crores, for 
corn tranfported from confiderable diftances; 
exclulive, confequently, of the fupplies drawn 
from the immediate neighbourhood of cities and. 
fea ports. 

Except in cities, the bulk of the people is 
every where fubfifted from the produce of their 
own immediate neighbourhood. In Bengal, they 
are in general fed on the produce of their own 
cultivation, as has already been fhown ; but the 
W observations* 
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obfervadons, offered on that point, are not ap* 
plicable to the clothing of the people. At a 
moderate computation, the confumpdon of ma- 
nufactures, though the drefs of the natives be 
fimple, does not fall fhort of fix crores of ru* 
piyas. It cannot be queltioned but that, if they 
were fabricated in diftriCts favourably circumftanc- 
edfor fuch manufactures, to fupply the confumpdon 
of others better adapted to other productions, the 
4sb.our, which is now employed in fuch diftriCts for 
the fupply of their own confumpdon, would be 
better direEted to more profitable arts and manu- 
factures : and hence would arile mutual benefit to 
both, and great encouragement to ajj_ increafed 
internal commerce. 

The reflections, which we might fuggeft on 
this topick, will occur to any perfon who confi- 
ders attentively the manufactures of Bengal ; a 
fubjcCt to which we fhall now proceed, as it natu- 
rally offers itfelf after the foregoing account of 
raw produce and of gruff commodities. The pub- 
lick, however, is in pofleflion of much informa- 
tion on thisfubjeCt; <and we fhall, in confequence, 
confine ourfelves to a few general obfervations. 

An erroneous doEtrine has been flatted, as if 
the great population of thcfc provinces could not 

avail 
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',avail to effeCi improvements, notwithflanding op- 
portunities afforded by an increafed demand for 
particular manufactures, or for raw produce : be- 
caufe “ profeffions are hereditary among the Hin- 
“ dus; the offspring of men of one calling do not 
“ intrude into any other ; profeffions are confined 
“ to hereditary defcent ; and the produce of any 
“ particular manufacture cannot be extended ac- ' 
* c cording to the increafe of the demand, but 
“ muft depend upon the population of-th e. 
fe or tribe, which works on that manufacture : 

“ or, in other words, if the demand for any arti- 
“ cle fhould exceed the ability of the number of 
“ workmen who produce it, the deficiency cannot 
“ be fupplied by calling in afiiftance from other 
“ tribes." 

In oppofition to this unfounded opinion, it is 
neceffary, that we not only fhow, as has been al- 
ready done, that the population is actually fuffi- 
cient for great improvement: but we muft alfo ) 
prove, that profeffions are not feparated by an im- • 
paffable line ; and that the population affords a 
fufficient number, whofe religious prejudices per- 
mit, and whofe inclination leads, them to engage 
in thofe occupations, through which the defired 
improvements may be effected, 

W 2 
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The Muflemans, to whom the argument above,* 
quoted cannot in any manner be applied, bear no 
inconfiderable proportion to the whole popula- 
tion. Other defcriptions of people, not governed 
by Hindu inftitutions, are found among the inha- 
bitants of thefe provinces: in regard to thefe alfo, 
theobjeftion is irrelevant. The Hindus them- 
felves, to whom the doflrine, which we combat, is 
meant to be applied, cannot exceed nine-tenths 
population : probably they do not bear fo 
great a proportion to the other tribe$(4). They 
are, as is well known, divided into four grand 
clafles, but the three firft of them ate much lefs 
numerous than the Sudra. The aggregate of 
Brahmen, Cfhatriya, and Vaifya, may amount, at 
themoft, to a fifth of the population ; and even 
thefe are not abfolutely reftricted to their own 
appointed occupations^). Commerce and agri« 
culture are univerfally permitted ; and, under the 
{ general defignation of fervants of the other three 
tribes, the S'udras feem to be allowed to profecute 
any manufaQure. • 


(4) In the eaftern diftridts of Bengal, the Muflemans are al- 
moit equally numerous with the Hindus. In the middle part of 

t Bengal, they do not conftitute a fourth of the population. To 
the weftward, the difpropordon is ftill greater. 

(5) Minu, Chap. 10. ver. 81. it, and 83, and ver, 98. 

In 
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In this tribe are included, not only the true 
Sudras, but alfo the feveral calls, whofe origin is 
afcribcd to the promifcuous intercourfe of the 
four daffies. To thefe alfo their feveral occupa- 
tions were aligned; but neither are they re- 
ftricted, by rigorous injunflions, to their own ap- 
pointed occupations. For any perfon, unable to 
procure a fubfiftence by the exercife of his own 
profeflion, may earn a livelihood in the calling of 
afubordinate call, within certain Hrrm ^ ij 
fcale of relative precedence affigned to each; 
and no forfeiture is now incurred by his intruding 
into a fuperiour profeffion. It was indeed the duty 
of the Hindu magillrate, to reltrain the encroach- 
ments of ipferiour tribes on the occupations of 
fcpferiour calls ; but, under a foreign government, 
this reltraint has no exiltence. 

In pra&ice little attention is paid to the limi- 
tations to which we have here alluded ; daily ob- 
fervation fhows even Brahmens exercifing the 
menial profeffion of a Sudra. We are aware, 
that every call forms itfclf into clubs, or lodges, 
confilling of the feveral individuals of that call 
refiding within a fmail dillance ; and that thefe 
clubs, or lodges, govern themfelves by particular 
rules and cuftoms, or bylaws. But, though fome 
reftri&ions and limitations, not founded on reli- 
gious 
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gioas prejudices, are found among their bylaws, 
it may be received as a general maxim, that the 
occupation, appointed for each tribe, is entitled 
merely to a preference. Every profeffion, with 
few exceptions, is open to every defcription of 
perfons;- and the difcouragement, arifing from 
religious prejudices, is not greater than what 
exifts in Great Britain from the effefts of muni* 
cipal and corporation laws. In Bengal, the num- 
people, aQually willing to apply to any 
particular occupation, are fufficient for the un- 
limited extenfion of any manufacture. 

Ir thefe fa£ts and obTervations be not con- 
fidered as a conclufive refutation of the unfound- 
ed affertion made on this fubjeCt, we mud appeal to 
the experience of every gentleman, who may 
have refided in the provinces of Bengal, whe- 
ther a change of occupation and profeffion does not 
frequently and indefinitely occur ; whether Brah- 
mens are not employed in the moll fervile offices; 
and whether the Sudra is not feen elevated to 
fituations of refpe&ability and importance: in 
Ihort, whether the affertion abovequoted be not 
altogether deftitute of foundation. 

Cotton piece goods are the ftaple manufac- 
ture of India. The various forts, fabricated in 

different 
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different provinces, from the north of Hinduftan 
to the fouthern extremity of the peninfula, are 
too numerous for an ample defcription of them 
in this place. A rapid {ketch muff here fuffice. 
It will ferve to convey fome notion of the vari- 
ous manufactures diftributed through the diftriQs 
of Bengal and the adjacent provinces. 

Plain muffins, diftinguifhed by various names 
according to the finenefs and to thtf^rfofeagls-ef. 
their texture, as well as flowered, ftriped, or che-^ 
quered muffins, denominated from their patterns, 
are fabricated chiefly in the province of Dak’ha . 1 
The manufacture of the fineft forts of thin muf- 
lin is almoff confined to that province : other 
kinds, wove more clofely, arc fabricated on the 
weftern fide of the Delta of the Ganges; and a 
different fort, diftinguifhed by a more rigid 
texture, does not feem to be limited to particular 
diftriCts. Coarfe muflins, in the ftiape of turbans, 
handkerchiefs Sec. are made in almoff every 
province; and the northern parts of Benares 
afford both plain and flowered muflins, which are 
not ill adapted to comtpon ufes, though in- 
capable of l’uftaining any competition with the 
beautiful and inimitable fabricks of Dak'ha. 

Under the general appellation of calicoes. 


arc 
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( are included various forts of cloth, to which no 
Englifh names have been affixed. They are, 
for the mod part, known in Europe by their 
Indian denominations. Khafahs are fabricated in 
that part of Bengal, which is lituated north of 
the Ganges, between the Mahanada and Ifamat! 
rivers, from Malda to Berbazu. Cloths, nearly 
fimilar in quality, and bearing the fame name, 
are made near Tanda in the Vizir’s Dominions. 
B«fcas-a?«r Manufactured in the fouthweft corner 
of Bengal, near La k’hipur ; and again, on the 
weftern frontier of Benares in the neighbour- 
hood of Alahabad ; and alfo in the province of 
Bihar and in fome other diftri&s. Sanas are the 
chief fabrick of Orefa ; fome are made in the dif- 
triCts of Mednipur ; more are imported from the 
contiguous dominions of the Mahrattas. A fimi- 
lar cloth, under the fame denomination, is wrought 
in the eaftern parts of the province of Benares. 
Garhas are the manufacture of Birbhum ; ftill 
coarfer cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, 
are wove in almoft every diftriCl, but efpecially 
in the Doab. Other forts of cloth, the names 
of which would be lefp familiar to an Engliffi 
reader, are found in various diftricts. It would 
be fuperfluous to complete the enumeration. 


i Packthread is wove into fackcloth in many 

places ; 
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, places ; and, efpecialJy, on the northern frontier 
of Bengal proper ; it is there employed as clothing, 
by the mountaineers. A fort of canvas is mad? 
from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna and of 
Ghatgaon j and flannel, well wove but ill fulled, is 
wrought at Patna and fome other places. Blan- 
kets are made every where for common ufe, 
A coarfe cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap 
materials, is very generally ufed : it is chiefly ma^ 
nufaflured in the middle of the Bovrb. Other 
forts, dyed of various colours, but efpecially blue, 
are prepared for inland commerce, and for ex- 
portation by fca. Both fine and coarfe calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with 
fugitive colours, for common ufe, as well as for 
exportation. The province of Benares, the city 
of Patna, and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, are 
the principal feats of this manufacture; concerning 
which we cannot omit to remark, that the making 
qf chintz appears to be an original art, in India, * 
long fince invented, and brought to fo great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artifts in 
Europe has hitherto added little improvement, 
bu^ in the fuperipur elegance of the patterns. 

The arts of Europe, on the other hand, 
have been imitated in India, but without 
complete fuccefs ; and fome of the more ancient 

X manufaflures 
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manufactures of the country' are analogous to 
thofe, which have been now introduced from 
Europe. We allude to feveral forts of cotton 
cloth. Dimities of various kinds and patterns, 
and cloths refembling diaper and damalk-linen, 
are now made at Dak’ha, Patna, Tanda, and 
many other places. 

The neighbourhood of Murfhedabad is the 
ch icf feat of the manufacture of wove filk : tafeta, 
both plain and flowered, and many other forts 
for inland commerce and for exportation, are 
made there, more abundantly, than at any other 
place, where filk is wove. Tiflucs, brocades, and 
i ornamented gauzes aie the manufacture of Be- 
nares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the ufes of the 
country, are wove in the weftern and fouthern 
corner of Bengal. 

The weaving of mixed'goods, made with filk 
and cotton, flourifhes chiefly at Malda, at Bhagel- 
pur, and at fome towns in the province of Berdwan, 

Filature filk, which may be confidered as 
in an intermediate ftate, between the infancy of 
raw produce and the maturity of manufacture, 
has been already noticed. A confiderable quanti- 
ty is exported to the wellern parts of India ; and 

much 
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much is fold at Mirzapur, a principal mart of 
Benares, and pafles thence to the Mahratta domi- 
nions, and the centrical parts of Hinduftan, 

The tefer, or wild fi lk, is procured in abun- 
dance from countries bordering on Bengal, and * 
from fome provinces included within its limits. 
The wild filk worms are there found on feveral 
forts of trees, which arc common in theforerts of 
Silhet, Afam, and the Del-thin. The •'ones are 
large, but fparingly covered with filk. In colour 
and luftre too, the filk is far inferiour to that 
of the domefticated infefit. But its cheap- 
nefs renders it ufeful in the fabrication of 
coarfe filks. The importation of it may be in- 
creafed by encouragement ; and a very large 
quantity may be exported in the raw (late, at a 
very moderate rate. It might be ufed in Europe 
for the preparation of filk goods ; and, mixed with 
wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufa£lure. 

Whether thefe, among the numerous objects 
wliich prefent themfelvcs, ( deferve the attention 
of the Britifh merchant, or the confideration of 
the Britilh legiflature, we will not pretend to 
determine. If itfhould be even thought expedi- 
ent and equitable, that the wear of Bengal mufiins 

X 2 be 
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be prohibited, for the encouragement of' Englifh 
manufaClures (which appears to us extremely 
doubtful), ftill let the productions of Bengal have 
a free vent ; numerous channels would be opened, 
which could not poflibly check, or interfere with, 
the induftry of the Britifh manufacturer. In 
fhort, to ufe the words of a committee of the 
Court of Directors, “ The natives of India are 
“ equally Britifh fubjcCts ; and every mind mult 
“ revolt at an attempt to prevent thofe natives 
“ from improving the produce of their foil, by 
“ their ingenuity and labour." 

The commerce of faltpetre might be flightly 
noticed, were it not particularly interefting on 
account of the decided fuperiority of thefe provin- 
ces, which is, in nothing, more confpicuous, than 
in this production. Confidered with a view to 
fcience, the procefs by which it is obtained from 
earth, and its reproduction in the fame groundf, 
are curious and deferving of diligent attention; 
but we (hall not encroach on the province of 
others, minutely to deferibe that procefs, or to 
fpeculate on the natural’ operation by which eartft 
is impregnated with this fait. We fhall onfy re- 
mark, that the elementary fubftances, which form 
nitrous aci arc known to exift in the atmol- 
pher;. 


Common 
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Common obfervers have noticed, that grounds 
rtiuch trodden by cattle, the walls of inhabited pla- 
ces, and, in fhort, any rubbifh, wherein putrifying 
animal fubftances abound, do naturally afford 
nitre and culinary fait, by expofure to the atmof- 
pherical air. Artificial beds are made in India, 
as in Europe, upon thefe principles ; but with lefs 
trouble, than in moft other countries. It is only 
neceffary to colle6t the earth of old walls, or the 
fcrapings of roads, cowpens, and other places fre- 
quented by cattle, and to leave mounds of fuch 
earth expofed to the weather. Both nitre, and 
culinary fait are naturally farmed there ; and the 
faltpetre is ofctracled B)rmtering water through 
earth fo impregnated with nitre, to diffolve and 
bring away the fait which it contained. The 
brine is evaporated by boiling, and, when cold, 
affords nitre by cryftallization. (6; The fait, thus 


(6) The culinary fait is afterwards obtained by further eva- 
poration of the brine ; but it is much contaminated with 
bitter fait. In provinces of India, remote from the fea, (in 
Ayudh, and in the diltrift of Benares, for example,) a fimiiar 
procefs is followed to obtain culinary fait, without extraft- 
ingp the nitre. It is only neceflury to evaporate the brine, 
until the fait fall to the bottom qf the veffel : but the natives 
£ufh the evaporation too far, often leaving the brine expofed 
to the heat of the fun, in large fhallow vats, until nothing 
but dry fait reihain. Impure, as this fait is, it may be eafily 
refined by obvious 1 methods, which the author of this note 
has often pradiifed ; and by which he has obtained culinary 
felt, fufficie'ntly pure for all domeftick ufes, 

obtained. 
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qhtained, is again diffolved, boiled and hum- 
med; and, when it has cooled after lufficient eva- 
poratioq, the brine yields the fahpetre of com- 
merce. In the fame earth, nitre is reprodu- 

* * 1 t \ % * 

ced within two years, in fuflicient quantity to fub- 
jeCt the earth to the fameproccfs, with equal fuc- 
cefs; mixing, however, a fufficient quantity of new 
rubbifh, without which the nitre would be neither 
abundant nor eafily collected. 

The manufacture of fahpetre fcarcely pafies 
t the eaflern limits of Bihar. The parching winds 
from the well did not formerlv extend beyond the 
fame limits. It is a praftic.il remark, that the 
production of nitre is gicatelt during the preva- 
lence of the hot winds, which are perhaps 
effential to its abundant formation. In the 
change of feafons, which has been remarked 
within a few years laft pall, the hot winds have 
extended their influence to Bengal proper. Per- 
haps the manufacture of fahpetre might now be 
attempted with fuccefs in many diftrifts of this 
province. 

The aCtual extent of the manufacture would 
admit of a much greater production, than com- 
merce is now fupplied with. The prefent quan- 
tity, including the importation from provinces 

Weft 
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<we(t of Bihar, falls fhort of 200,000 mans, the 
greateft part of which paffes into the Company's 
warehoufes for the firft coft : and that does not 
much exceed two rupiyas for a man. The reft, 
paying duty and charges of tranfport, and affording 
profit to feveral intermediate dealers, fells in 
general at four or five rupiyas the man, for in- 
ternal confumption, or for traffick with different 
parts of India. ‘ • 

The exportation cf faltpetre to Europe is, at 
all times, chiefly confined to the Company’s in- 
veftment, and exceeds 50,000 mans; for their 
annual importations into England, on an average 
of thirteen years ending in 1792, amounted to 
37,913 cwt. At the commencement of the late 
war, the exportation by private perfons, whether 
Britifh fubje&s or foreigners, was entirely prohi- 
bited, left the enemy flrould be fupplied with this 
requifite means of warfare, from the Brid/h 
dominions. It was afterwards authorized under 
certain limitations. 

In a controverfy, which arofe fome years 
ago, between the Eaft India Company and the 
manufaflurers of gunpowder, and of other com- 
modities made from faltpetie, thefe manu- 
facturers contended, that Great Britain ought to 

be 
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be the general depot of faltpetre, for the purpofef 
of fupplying foreign countries with gunpowder; 
and that, as a raw material, the importation Ihould 
be free; or, at lead, that it fhould be fupplied at 
fo cheap a rate, as to enable them to contend with 
every' competitor. 

To fhow, that it is not practicable to render 
Great Britain the general depot of faltpetre, the 
Company argued, that, from theufual prohibition 
againlf exporting it in time of war, foreign 
nations cannot rely upon Great Britain for the 
fupply of gunpowder, when rood wanted ; and are 
compelled to fupport neceffary eftablifhments for 
making it, without confidering the difference of 
expenfe. 

There, certainly, is much force in the argu- 
ment drawn from this circumftance; but, though 
it muft ever prevent Great Britain from occupy- 
ing the whole commerce of faltpetre and gun- 
powder, it need not prevent the Britilh manu- 
facturers from poffefling the principal fupply of 
foreign markets, for gunpowder and other com- 
modities made from nitre. The Company'* 
fales of faltpetre increafed after the price was 
reduced; but this has been attributed to the 
increafed confumption by fhips employed in 

Pritifi} 
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Britifh commerce.’ Were that the true caufe, 
it would follow, that Great Britain con- 
fumes more faltpetre when at peace, than 
when engaged in war : for, by the ftatement, 
publifhed by the Court of DireQors, of the 
quantity of faltpetre put up and fold from 
the year 1763 to 1792, it appears, that they 
fold 295,673 bags in thirteen years of peace 
from 1764 to 1776, or 22,744 per annum; 
and 76,059 bags in fix years of war from 
1 777 to 1782, or 12,676 per annum; and 
331,301 bags in ten years of peace from 1783 
to 1792 ; and, likewife, that the fmalleft 
quantities fold are in the four years from 
1779 to 1782, when the war was mod ge- 
neral, vizt. 39,598 bags, or, on a medium, 
9899 per annum. It is not credible, that 
Great Britain fhould confume lefs faltpetre 
when at war with all Europe, than in a 
period of profound peace; and, as the ac- 
count of the faltpetre fold by the Company is. 
more authentick, and may be better trufted, than 
th^ accounts of the faltpetre and gunpowder ex- 
ported from Great Britain, it follows from the 
fa&s proved by their documents, that the great 
difference, between the quantity fold in peace 
and in war, mult be afcribed to the circum- 
ftance of exportation being prohibited in war ; 

Y and. 
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and, confequently, that a foreign demand for fait- 
pet re, and for the manufactures ltoade from it, 
is not wanting. 

Notwithstanding the neceffity for all mili- 
tary governments maintaining eftablifliments for 
the home manufacture of fahpetre, the manu- 
faCturcrs of Great Britain, fuppiied with the raw 
material at the rate of thirty pounds for a ton, mult 
command every market in Europe, fo long as falt- 
petre cannot be made in Europe for lefs than 
three times that price. Unlefs foreign govern- 
ments prohibit the importation of gunpowder, 
with a view to encourage their own eftablifh- 
rnents, their fubjc&s will not, as in Spain, pay eight 
pounds flerling per ioo pounds by weight, for that 
which is made from Spanilh nitre, while they can bo 
fuppiied with Britilh gunpowder at four pounds (7). 

We 


(7) Prime coft to the Company of 
on^ ton of faltpetre* (hipped for 
five current rnplyas the bag, Rupiyas 67 
Freight, fifteen pounds the ton, 

Intereft, fix per centum on the prime 
colt, - - 

Jnfura-nce, three per centum-, 

Charges of merchandife, ten per ccn- 
turn on the ptirre cofl, 

Cu floras* - 


£• 6 14 o 
15 o r ' o 

0 8 0 
O4O 

OI36 

7 J 5 0 


Price 
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We mud, however, contend, that there is not 
Sufficient reafon for compelling the Company 
to fupply the manufa&urer with faltpetre at 
the .ate abovementioned. Whether it be im- 


Prior, of one ton, - - 31 o 30 14 6 

Deduct w adage at five per centum, - 1 1 1 

29 9 o 

Lofs 15 ; 6 


Prime coft of a ton of faltpetre, to a 
free tiader at an advanced price, 

(Slipped for eight rupiyas the bag, Rs, 107 
freight, fix pounds the ton, 

Intereft, five per centum on 16 14 
Infurance, fix per centum on 21 10 
Charges of merchandife, at ten per 
centum on the prime coft, 

Cuftoms, - 


£. 10 14 o 
6 0 0 
o 16 9 
r 5 9 


- 1 i 6 

7 o 


Price per ton, - 31 o 27 13 o 

Deduft waftage, five per centum, 1 1 1 

* 29 9 o 


Profit 1 16 o 


This exhibits a profit of feventeen per centum on the prime 
tcoft, after eftimating every charge, but freight, higher than is in-, 
curred by the Company ; and after allowing a better price to 
tim inanufa&urcr in India, By economy in the charges, falt- 
petre might perhaps be afforded fo£ twenty-five pounds per ton* 
In Spain, the country of Europe mod favourable to the manu- 
facture of faltpetre, its prime coft is certainly not lefs than 
88;£* 10 P cr ton (f ee Townfend’s Travels in Spain) ; but, if it 
be true, that the Spaniih monopoly does not gain by felling at 
thirteen pence and a half for the pound, the real coft is more 
than 126^, per ton, 

Y 2 
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ported by private traders, or by the Company* 
the market ought to be left unlhackled ; and the/ 
manufacturers of gunpowder would be thus fe- 
cured, better than by any compulfory expedients* 
in the certainty of an ample and cheap fupply of 
faltpetre. 

It docs not appear, upon' what grounds they 
eftimate, that 100,000 bags of faltpetre could be 
ufed in Great Britain, if the importation were 
free, to enable them to rival foreigners in the 
fupply of foreign markets ; but certainly, if com- 
merce were free between England and Bengal, 
no foreigners could enter into competition with 
Britifli merchants ; and the whole faltpetre 
might, as every other production of Bengal, be 
tranfported to Great Britain on Britifh bottoms. 
England would become the general depot for the 
faltpetre of India, which, underfelling the nitre 
of Europe, would fupply the foreign demand. 

The production, increafed in Bengal, and re- 
warded with a better price, than is now left to the 

« 

maker, would become one among many fources 
of wealth to thefe provinces. We (hall take this 
occafion of mentioning others. 


Sanguine expectations have been entertain- 
ed. 
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fed, that many articles, which have been already 
tried upon a fmall fcale, might become a valu« 
able refource ; and that others, which are yet un* 
tried, might be introduced with fuccefs. 

That hides are not fo trifling an article, as 
might by fome be fuppofed, is apparent, when 
it is confidered, that raw hides conftitute a twen- 
tieth part, in value, of the importations of Por- 
tugal from the Brazils. Not fewer than 120,000 
ikins are annually exported from the Brazils, 
and are valued at more than 80,000 pounds. 
Almoft the whole of thefe pafs into England to 
be tanned. Could an equal quantity be exported 
from Bengal, it might afford to thefe provinces 
a refource by no means inconfiderable; and it 
might be fatisfa&ory to Great Britain, to accept 
from her tributary, the articles which ihe now 
purchafes from a foreigner. 

It is thought by perfons converfant with the 

fubjeft, that there would be no exaggeration in 

eftimating the cattle of thefe provinces, including 

Tuffaloes, at fifty millions. If the number did 

» 

not exceed a tenth part of this eftimate, the 
ufual cafualties might furnilh more than the 
probable demand will require. At prefent the 


currier 
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currier often negle&s to take the hides of cat 
fie, which die a hatural death (8). 

HlDEfc 


(8) A bull’s hide is fold by the currier for about eight anas, 
but a buffalo’s hide is a few anas dearer; if a better tanning 
be requifltfr, it could not raife the firft coft higher than one 
tnpiya ; and the (l^ins, might be (hipped, and every previous 
charge be defrayed, for lefs than two current rupiyas each. 
t)ne hundred buffalo hides,' or two hundred and twenty-five 
bullock hides, may be reckoned, on the refuk of a&ual trials, 
equal to a ton in weight; this fuggefls the following cal- 
culation : 

100 Buffalo hidesj at if Ct. Rs. 230 
225 Bullock ditto, at if - 337 8 

$87 8 ot£. 58 15 

Freight, at 6 £. for a ton, - 12 


70 15 

Infurance, and uncovered rifle, at 10 per centum, 7 1 6 
Charges, duties &c. at 15 per centum on 77 16 6, 10 13 6 

£. 88 10 

Until an aftual trial be made of fcv-eral thoufand hides, the 
accuracy of this eftimate cannot be confirmed ; nor can it be 
(tated with probable corre&nefs, what the hides might fetch 
in the Englifh market : but, certainly, they cannot be valued 
at lefs than ten fhillings for a buffalo hide, and half that fum 
for $ bullpck Jiide. 

joo Hides, •• at 10 - £• jfd 

^25 Ditto, . - 4 at 3 - 56 ; 

106 5 

Cods and charges as before, - 88 “> 

Profit 17 15 


325 Hides 
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Hides might be exported, cither raw, or in 
the ftate in which they now come from the tanner 
and currier, or they might receive a better tan- 
ning ; but, it is- prefumed, they could not be t 
pickled to advantage; for the high price of fait 
mull operate againft that mode of curing them, 
ft fufficiently probable, that, at the freight 
of fix pounds for a ton, hides might be ex- 
ported with advantage, and afford a profit of 
twenty per centum : but the rate of fifteen 
pounds Rerling for the ton is prohibitory. Other 
Ikirvs, cured in the hair or otherwife, might be 
added to the hides of oxen; fuch as the ikins of 
fheep, goats, kids, calves, and deer. 

Buffalo’s horns might alfp become an 
article of export. They would be ufeful in 
feveral manufa&urej. The firft coft of them 


325 Hides (hipped, as before, for 

£• 5 8 


Freight on 2 tons, at 15* 

3 ° 



88 15 

- 

Jnfurance and rifle* on^. 88 15, 

8 17 

6 


97 « 

6 

Charges, duties See • at 1 5 jfcr centum 


on 97 12 6} 

14 12 

9 


1 12 5 

3 

Grofi falcjj, as before - # 

106 5 

—!• 


Lofc £. 603 


1 3 
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is very inconfiderable, confifting only in pay- 
ing the labour of colle&ipg Jthem : this is a, 
very trifling addition to the trouble of colledling 
hides; and the charges of tranfport would, there- 
fore, conftitute nearly the whole coft. 

Should freight be ever reduced to the loweft 
price, at which it can be afforded, corn might 
poflibly be exported from Bengal to Europe. 
England does often need fupplies of wheat and; 
barley, from foreign countries : but India is, per- 
haps, too diftant, for timely intelligence of fuch 
an enhancement of price, as will open the ports 
of Great Britain for the importation of corn. 
Rice, wheat, and barley, may be /hipped in Cal- 
cutta for nearly the fame price ; namely two and 
half rupiyas for a bag containing two mans. This, 
reduced to Englifh money and, Weight, exhibits 
three (hillings and four pence, or three fhillingsand, 
fix pence the cwt. Add thereto freight at four 
pounds for the ton, and infurance at ten per 
centum ; and it appears, that rice and corn, 
imported from Bengal to a Britilh, port, would 
coft the importer little^ more than eight pounds 
fterling the ton. It is evident, that he would, 
leap fome profit, after defraying all his charges 
at that port, by felling rice and wheat at the price, 
which they ufually bear in the market of London : 

and 
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juijd a very fufficient profit in feafons when corn 
dear (9). 

But it would - be more certainly advantage--,^ 
ous to export ftarch from Bengal. England 
annually receives no fmall quantity of this article 
from Poland and other parts of Europe ; much 
is prepared in Great Britain. The makers of it 
are fuppofed to ufe other njaterial^ befides 
wheat: at the fame time, the confumption of 
corn in this (hape is confidered as an evil, becaufe 
it tends to enhance the price of the neceffaries of 
life. In every point of view, then, it would be 
defirable, that Great Britain fhould be fupplied 
with (larch from her Afiatick dominions, inftead 
of purchafing it frpm foreign nations; or inftead 
of ufing home made ftarch, for the preparation of 
which her labouring poor are dinted in their food. 
The ufual price of ftarch will permit the importation 
pf it from Bengal, fo foon as freight is reduced 
to ten pounds the ton for the homeward voyage. 


(9) During the apprehenfion of fcarcity in England, in the 
year 1 796, large Implies of corn, were drawn from Bengal. 
Due praife fhould be given to Government, to the Company, an 4 
to individuals, for the publick fpirit manifefted by them on that 
occafion t but freight was fo dear, that a heavy lofs mull have 
b$eii fuftained. No inference, however, can be drawn from 
this circumftancc, againft future fuceefs, when freight is lowered, 

Z H 
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Im treating of fugar, we did not urge the ad- 
million of rum from Bengal. /Perhaps it may b t 
neceffary to leave the Britifh) market, for this 
article, to be fupplied exclufively from the Weft 
Indies. Perhaps, on the contrary, the importati- 
on of it might be allowed, without any injury to 
the Weft Indian planters. It has fometimes be- 
come neceffary to open the Britifli ports to foreign 
rum : if they were always open to the importa- 
tion of it from Bengal, as from a part of the Bri- 
tifh dominions, the cultivation of fugar would 
doubtlefs be greatly encouraged by this vent 
for the fpirit, diftilled from what is ufelefs at a 
fugar plantation, if it be not fo employed: and 
whether Bengal be not juftly entitled to fuch 
encouragement for her produ&ions, deferves 
ferious confideration. However, we {hall re- 
ftrift ourfelves, without ftrenuoufly urging this 
point, to ftate the benefits of exporting rum, even 
at the prefent retail price of it, which varies from 
twelve to fixteen anas a gallon, according to the 
age and quality of the fpiiits. Purchafed in 
larger quantities, rum of the flrength called Lon^ 
don proof, might b,e {hipped for the loweft op 
thefe prices : and the owners of fugar plantations 
and rum diftilleries could export it much cheap- 
er. The difference between the prime coft at 
one {hilling and fix pence, or at one (hilling and 


nine 
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nine pence, for the gallon, and the fale front 
^three to five {hillings for the fame meafure, will 
amply defray infjirance and freight, and leave 
fufficient profit to the merchant. 


Liouorice is confumed in England, more; 
largely, than the culture of it in the Britilh iflands 
fupplies : annual imports from other parts of 
Europe furnilh the remaining wants of London. 
The plant, from the root of which it is extradited, 
is found in Bengal, both wild and cultivated : 
and infpifiated juice might be prepared fufficient- 
ly cheap tobear the charges of tranfport to Europe. 
Another root, which England imports from 
diftant countries, is a native of India, and has 
been thence transferred to the Weft Indian 
iflands. We allude to ginger, which is cultivated 
in every part of Bengal ; and which can be con- 
veyed to Europe cheap enough to underfell the 
produce bf other countries. But neither this, nor 
the o bVfHjt ft mentioned, are of fufficient magni- 
tude to., A su us from the confideration of more 
importanwtopicks. 

No. Argument occurs againft the probability of 
annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochinleal, 

(10) Since this was written (in 1 794), the cochineal infeft has 
brought to India, from the Brafili, by Captain Ncilfon. 

t . Z ft and 
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and ere n teaf, thriving in Britifh India. The courts 
fries, in which the Englrfh hol^i either dominiori 
or paramount influence, from Heridwar to Cape 
Comorin, afford opportunity for experiment in 
foil and climate, fmiilar to thofe in which thefe 
p:odads- are obtained in other countries. It is 
well known to the natural ill, that many of the 
birch;, infects, and indigenous plants of India,* are 
found in South Atnciica; hence feems to arife 
an incontrovertible argument, that the foil and 
climate mud be firrilar in whatever is eflential 
to the produ&ion of thofe articles, which South 
.America now furnifhes. That India might rival 
China in the produQions, which arc, at prefent, 
exclufivdy fupplied by that empire, is not perhaps 


The fpirit and pattiotifm of that' Gentleman (now deceafcd) 
fhuuld receive its due praife : but, unfortunately, the infers, 
which he brought, were of an inferiour fort covered with cot- 
tony down, and known by the name of Grana Sylvtftra in the 
European market. 1 hey were, neverthelefs, reaped with care, 
and plantations of Opuntia foon rofe in eve'*" * in £f Bengal. 
The experiment feems to have been atter rdifappoint* 

ment, notwithftanding the high price * r .eal in Great 

Britain. The chief caufe of its failure . - to be, tharC- 
plant is too quickly deftrrncd by the infeft. If a better 
management be adopted, and the other variety of this xnfeft 
be obtained from South America ? or, if the nativei of Bengal 
be induced to engage in this enterprife, Europe may hereafter 
Be fupplied with cochineal from India, to the full extent of 
its wan ». 

fo 
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fo highly probable (ii); but, tmtiY expedatio'n 
be difappointed hfy a£lual trials, made under other 
circumftances, than the difcouragements whith we 
at prefent lamenr, it is reafonable to hope, that, in 
favourable circumftances, every article, which we 
have indicated, might be introduced with fuccefs- 


The plaftty, from the feeds of which annotto 
is prepared, by feparating the colouring matter 
which adheres to them, is already cultivated in 
Bengal. We are unacquainted with the hiftory 
of its introdudtion into this province ; but it cer- 1 
tainly appears to be exotick. Trials have been 
made with this drug in the Englifh market, but 
they do not feem to have been attended with 
fufficient fuccefs to warrant the fpirited pro- 
fecution of the enterprife ; although fome fpeci- 
mens of annotto from Bengal equalled the bcft 
that is imported from Spanifh America (12). As 
the plant is perennial, and thrives with little care 


(1 1) It has been aflerted, we do not know with what degree 
of accuracy, that the tea plant grows wild on the ifland of ! 
■Silan. This circnmftance tends to confirm our opinion, that 

it is pra&icable to introduce the culture of tea into BritUh 
India. 

(12) Annotto, fold at the Company's March fates in 179$, 
averaged three (hillings a pound : the beft fold foe fix (hillings 
and fix pence. Spaniih annotto ufually fetChcs from fix to feren 
(hillings for a pound. 


or 
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Or choice Of foil, the culture of it may become 
more general, when the beft method of preparing 
the drug (hall have been afcertained by judicious 
trials, and ^confirmed by fuccefsful experience. 

Coffee plants have thrived in botanical and 
private gardens throughout Bengal. It is even 
faid, that the plant has been found wild in forefts 
bordering on this province : but the forts, 
■which have been here cultivated, were imported 
from Arabia and from the French iflands. Good 
coffee has been gathered, but in quantities too 
fmall for a fuffkient trial of it : and no commer- 
cial experiment, fo far as we are informed, has 
been yet made, to afeertain whether it can be 
furnifhed cheap enough to rival the produce 
of the Weft India iflands in the markets of 
Europe. 

Madder (or more properly majit'h, for the 
Indian fort is different from the dyer's rubia,) is 
a native of the mountainous regions, which border 
on Bengal. For feyeral years paft, majit'h has 
'been annually exported , to England, and bis 1 
fetched half the price of Smyrna and Dutch 
.. inadder ' roots. If it- were cultivated in. India, 
•itiftead of being carelefsly gathered from plants, 
which grow wild in the forefts of Morapg, its 

quality 
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quality would doubtlefs be improved by culture ; 
and, alfo, by cai£ in the drying of the roots : 
and it would better rival the madder of 
Europe. ‘ 

Bengal already poflefles many objefls, wh$fh 
would be brought into notice by a more extended 
commerce. Red founders and fapan wood, im- 
ported from other parts of India, are ufed for 
dunnage in the prefent trade j true fandal wood 
might likewife be fo employed, if it can, at any 
future period, be brought to Bengal fufficiently 
cheap : other forts of colouring or fragrant wood* 
which are aftually found in thefe provinces, might 
be applied to the fame ufe; and might, confequent- 
ly, be tranfported to Europe, free of any expenfe 
for freight. In default of thefe, wood for the 
cabinet maker may anfwer the purpofe of dun- 
nage ; ic is already afeertained, that fatin wood, 
and other ornamental forts from Bengal, have 
been tried in England, and have been highly ap- 
’ proved. 

a 

Besides thofe, which we have already indicated, 
various drugs, ufed in dying, are now exported 
to England ; and might be fumilhed more abun- 
dantly, if the price of freight were towered. It may 
be Sufficient to enumerate galls, turmerick, faf- 

flower. 
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flower, or earth amus; and to propofe myrobalans, 
which are here/ufed in preference to galls, for 
various purpofes for which aftringent fubftances 
are required ; roots of morinda, which die a very 
permanent colour on cotton ; and bloffoms of the 
forrowful Nyftanthcs, which give a durable 
colour to filk. 

Gum arabic, and many other forts of gum, 
which are requijite in various Engliih manufac- 
tures, and refins which might be ufefully employ- 
ed, are the produce of trees that grow fpontane- 
oufly in Bengal. We do not notice medicinal 
gums, although thefe likewife abound in India, 
and in contiguous countries ; becaufe the demand 
for them is limited, and they can well afford 
the higheft freight. For the fame reafon, we 
l^ave unnoticed other medicinal drugs; though 
many forts, which have found a place in the 
modern Materia Medica, and others, whi^h 
ought perhaps to be admitted there, abound in 
JJengal. 

Vecitabli oils, which England imports from' 
Other countries, might be fupplied from thefe pro- 
vinces; efpecially, linfeed oil. Flax might perhaps 
be prepared in Bengal, and rival the imports 
the north of Europe in the Britifii market ; 

hemp. 
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Jicnjp, toq, ipay be prepared from the plant already 
pultivated here fof a different purpofe, end relieve 
Great Britain from the heavy tribute, which her 
pmmefce and navy now pay to Ruffia. 

Tincal, brought from the mountains of Tibet, 
is among the prefent exports of Bengal ; but, if 
we are not mifinforrpcd, moil of it paffes into 
Holland, to be there refined. The Englilh 
chemifts are now faid to poftefs the art of refining 
jaorax equal to that of the Dutch procefs ; and 
London might become the mart for this article. 
It has been exported from Bengal in a purified 
(late; and was fold in England for twelve pounds 
ten (hillings ^per cwt. in 1795, when Englifh 
refined borax fetched fifteen pounds ; but it was 
f'ubje£t to the fame difeouraging duty with Dutch 
borax. We (hall not prefume to give any opi- 
nion regarding the policy of continuing this he^- 
vy duty on ari article, which could certainly be 
drawn exclufively to England, by perrftitting the 
''importation of borax that has been refined in {Jen- 


Vegetable and mineral alkalis may become 
confiderable objeft of commerce. The foffile 
alkali' is found in abundance; and the woods qf 
Bengal would furnilh pot-a(h in great quantities, 
A a Some 
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Some is already exported to England; mors 
would be lent thither, were "the freight mode* 
rate. 

The preparation of fal ammoniac can be con- 
nected advantageoufly with the manufaQure of 
falt-petre, or be feparately purfued to a much 

greater extent than at prefent. Several other 

* 

materials, required for Britifh arts and manufac- 
tures, might alfo be prepared in Bengal by a 
chemical proccfs. 

The jealoufy of Great Britain refpeCting her, 
manufactures, and her folicitude for extending 
them, regards finilhed works, which give employ- 
ment to numerous manufacturers, and, at the fame, 
time, add more to the value of the raw material, 
than the mere price of their labour. Intermediate 
preparations, for which machinery is fubflituted in 
place of manual labour, or to which the latter can- 
not in England be applied fo as to add more 
than the price of labour to the value of the ma , 
terials, do not conflitute a manufaflure of whichj 
Great Britain can be jealous. This obfervatiofi - 
feems applicable to cotton yarn, which the Bri- 
tifh manufacturer might receive, in preference 
to cotton wool, for fuch manufactures as admit 
of yarn being prepared out of the verge of hie. 

own 



bwn fuperintendonce. It is well fenowji, that 
cotton wool ffom India has been approved W 
Europe; and, among the many various forts of* 
cotton grown in thefe provinces, whatever fort 
may be found bed fiiited to the wants of the 
Britilh manufadurer, would become an objc6t of 

extenfive cultivation. But, lince cotton wool, 

, . , ' ' » ’ • ' 1 ’■ . . v • 

occupies much tonnage, in proportion to us 

weight, it is defirable, that it. Ihould receive a 
preparation, which would greatly, diminilK the 
Charges of ..tranfportation. 


Ijr ? filk could be imported,, in the cocoon. Great 
Britain cannot be fp eagerly ^j)itmus of more 
employment far the., indultry of hejr pative fub- 
je£ts, as to refufe the admilfion of filk wound at 
foreign filatures. Yet, to this fuppbfed cafe, the 
commence of cc^tpp is fimijar ; and Britilh maiyi- 
fa&urefs pap b^v<? no , better- objection to the 
importation of cotton yarn, than they would have, 
that of filk thread. 


a government enlightened as that is; 
by which Britilh India is adminiftered, it cannot 
he a trifling confideration to provide employ- 
ment' for the poored clalfes. No publick pro- 
vision now exids in thefe provinces, to relieve the 
Ae wants of the poor and hclplefs. The only 
A a 2 employment 
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Employment, in which widows and female] or- 
phans, incapacitated for field labour, by ficknei 
or by their rank, can earn a iubfiftence, is ^ ; 
fpinning; and it is the only employment, to‘ 
which the females of a family can apply therif- 
felves to maintain the men, if thefc be difquali- 
fied for labour by infirmity or by any other caufe. 
To all, it is a refource, which, even though it may 
not be abfolutely neceffary for their fubfiftence, 
contributes, at Ieaft, to relieve the diftrefles of the 
poor. Their diftrefles are certainly great ; and, a- 
xnong none, greater, than among the many decayed 
families, which once enjoyed the comforts of life. 
Thcfe are numerous in India ; and, whether they 
be entitled to the particular confideration of 
Government or not, they have certainly a claim 
on its humanity. 

In this view, it appears effentia! to encourage 
an occupation, which is the foie refource of the 
helplels poor. That fuch encouragement woul’d 
fupply commercial advantages to England, we thinly 
can be alfo proved. For this purpofe, it might be 
Clown, that cotton yarn could be imported inTo 1 
England, from Bengal, cheaper than cotton wool. 
Large quantities of linen and woollen yarn are ad- 
mitted, duty free, from Ireland. If it be not con- 
fidcred' as injurious to the manufacturing intereft 

of 
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of Great Britain, to permit the importation of 
linen and woollen yarn; why difeourage that 
of cotton yarn from Bengal by a heavy duty, 
befides all the other impediments, which we have 
fo often occafion to notice ? 

Many dyes and medicinal drugs, as well a® 
aromatick feeds, and other grocery, now imported 
into England from the fouth of Europe and from 
the Levant, could be fupplied from India (13'. 
It is not neceflary to the argument, that, for 
thefe and other articles, which we have indicated* 
it Ihould be fhown, that. Brililh India could under- 
fell every other country, from which Gr^at Bri- 
tain is now fupplied ; nor that each article, fe- 
parately confidered, would become an impor- 
tant objeft of commerce : cohesively, they 


(13) As we have reftrifted ourfelves to treat of one part 
only of Britifh India, we have not noticed many objeftot 
t ie confident tioti of which would have led us far from Ben* 
5 gal. It may fuffice to remark, that India does furnilh aloes* 
afafeetida, benzoin, camphire, cardamums, caflia lignea and 
calTia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China root, cinnabar, cloves* 
cinnamcn, nutmegs, mace, elephant's teeth, gums of various 
forts, mother of pear), pepper, (quickfilver, and rhubarb, 
from China,) fago, fcammony, fenna, and faffron ; and might 
furnish anife, coriander, and cumin feeds, and many other 
objefts, which it would be tedious to enumerate. 


might 
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Anight become a fource of. wealth tothefe pro- 
vinces. That England ought not to difeourage 
the commerce of her own fubje&s and tributaries, 
in favour of foreign nations, is an axiom, which 
need only be ftated to be admitted- 











